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PARK DEPARTMENT... CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL... PALESTINE 
STORE... HOUSES... LEO FRIEDLANDER ... PURDUE HOUSING 






TONCANS 





At right: Toncan Iron sheathing for the para- 
pets on the roof of Davies Junior High School, 
East Orange, N. J., is assurance of long life. 


Below: All interior sheet metal work in the 
Kenneth Harlan School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is rust-resisting Toncan Iron. 
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protects all types of structures against RUST 


@ The time to fortify buildings against the 
costly attack of the great destroyer, RUST, is 
when specifications are being written. Careful 
selection of the proper materials and insistence 
that they be used in construction will save 
many dollars in future maintenance—will add 
years of life to the buildings. 

You may be writing specifications for a school, 
similar to those shown above, or it may be a resi- 


dence, office building, industrial plant or other 


structure. If you are, consider the added value 





you can give it, the protection you can afford the 
owner by specifying Toncan Iron—the alloy of 
refined open-hearth iron, copper and molyb- 
denum that resists rust and corrosion to a higher 
degree than any other ferrous material in its 
price class. More than 28 years of service in all 
classes of construction have established unques- 
tionable proof of its long life and economy. 

You can learn more about Toncan Iron in 
sheet and pipe form by consulting Sweet’s— 


or by writing us for detailed information. 


Republic produces plain carbon steel, copper-bearing steel, 
copper-bearing iron, Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron and 
Enduro Stainless Steel sheets. Also plain carbon steel, copper- 
bearing steel and Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron Pipe. 
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When writing Republic Steel Corporation tor further information, please address Department A. | 
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Man of the Month 


. . with parks in his pockets ... architecture for recovery ... Sleek hardware comes to d 
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Building of the Month Product of the Month 


PATTERN FOR PARKS 


How to build a system of parks: A demonstration by 
Robert Moses featuring the world’s finest public beach, 
eleven $1,000,000 swimming pools, and the anatomy of 
adult recreation. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


A new and outstanding contribution to modern architec- 
ture in the U.6. is the addition to a Denver hospital. 


BLOCK DEPARTMENT STORE 


Architects and merchandisers collaborate on a complete, 
large-scale remodeling job. 


SAN FELIPE APARTMENTS 


Small multi-family dwellings, compact and livable in plan, 
modern in design, local in character. 


HOUSES 


Additional case histories in the small house series. Interior- 
exterior photographs... floor plans... critical comment 
. cost data ... construction outlines. 


SCULPTURE 


Architectural sculpture by Leo Friedlander. 


INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


Palestine and the new architecture. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Purdue’s Housing Research Project and its cost... 
analysis of two homes... Markham Little Farms: the sub- 
sistence homestead reaches the commercial subdivision... 
Erlen, and the mighty 6 per cent that meant subdivision 
volume records ... How the Bowery Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded in selling $500,000 worth of foreclosed properties. 
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Three hundred fifty-six entries in the New York Fair 
competition are Judged; prizes and mention awards... A 
man-made island for the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition in San Francisco: fair grounds for 1939, an airport 
in 1940 ... Plastics take new forms, win prizes he 
documentary film. 
PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE i2 
Hardware for '37: push-pull, functional, the flush latch, the 
Schlage lock, lubricated locks, door checks, cover plates... 
Pittsburgh Plate’s latest... Laundry driers. 
The collected work of a modern German architect ... Colo- 
nial furniture and decoration ... Modern interiors, chiefly 
English ... Automobile show rooms and service stations. 
Decent houses for decent Americans ... Open and closed 
plans ... A modern architectural vocabulary ... Pub- 
licizing the profession. 
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BECAUSE of unusual interest among architects, 
Masonite Corporation presents two more views of 
Grant Wood's Iowa City dwelling—atfter restoration. 

The upper walls of the dining-room (above) 
show the beauty of walls covered with paper 
in combination with wainscot and cabinets of 
painted Prespwoop. The PRESDwooD is grooved 
for faithful reproduction of the pre-Civil War motif. 

The entrance hall (at right) achieves its spotless 
simplicity with “webbed and grooved” walls — in 
reality, large pieces of MASONITE PRESDWooD 
grooved before installation. 

In planning new buildings — or remodeling old 
ones — remember the wide variety of treatments 
offered by MAsonITeE PRESDwooD and TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD—and the money they save. FREE sam- 
ples and literature on request. Masonite Corpora- 
tion, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MASONITE 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 





MASONITE Wee ™ 
era SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE EES . 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME. New permits for October 


by the Department of Labor figures for 
| 482 cities reached a total value of $130,- 
884,000, up 4.5 millions of dollars from the 
total of a year ago, a rise the more notice- 
able since it was slightly more than the 
usual seasonal increase of 2.5 per cent. A 
breakdown reveals that of this total $64,- 
706,000 went for new residential building, 
$37,056,000 for new non-residential build- 
ing, and $29,123,000 for additions, altera- 
tions and repairs. Dun & Bradstreet’s ag- 
gregate of permit volumes for the first ten 
months was $821,417,929, an increase of 
72.1 per cent over the same period of 1935, 
and the heaviest total since 1931. Cleve- 
land, O., led the general rise with a per- 
centage rise of 313 over the first ten months 
of 1935. 

Reports on actual construction from F. 
W. Dodge, based on the 37 States east of 
the Rockies, showed a drop from Septem- 
ber’s $234,300,000 to $225,839,900 in 
October. This decline, greater than usual 
for the month, was ascribable entirely to 
the considerable drop in utility and govern- 
ment construction, a phenomenon in turn 
due to election uncertainty. Residential 
construction was normal, non-residential 
increasing contra-seasonally. The farsighted 
last month sat down to do a little addition. 
They added larger volume of business to 
increasing earnings to higher levels of pur- 
chasing power, then thought. The answer 
they finally wrote down: material expan- 
sion in both residential and non-residential 
construction for at least six months. 


POST-ELECTION. Biggest post-elec- 
tion problem for both Washington and 
Wall Street has been to evaluate the effects 
of the Republican rout, and the temporary 
abrogation of the two-party system. In 
Washington, housers tested the winds and 
took heart. But the general impression 
there was that the President would con- 
tinue increasingly conservative, that in 
rating new ideas practicality would stand 
above vision. Actual fact was the existence 
of two committees now active in Washing- 
ton on the job of simplifying the structure 
of Government, one blessed by the Presi- 
dent, the other by Congress. Prime rumor 
dependent upon this fact was that out of 
this simplification would come a new De- 
partment of Fiscal Affairs in which would 
be consolidated such existing bodies as the 
Federal Housing Administration, the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration. Also rumored 
was a Department of Public Welfare into 
which presumably would go Housing. 
Not rumor but fact was Presidential 
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blessing on a new housing bill. Few days 
before election, speaking at the centenary 
celebration of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York he pointed out that the country 
“has neglected the housing problem for all 
income groups’; declared, “I am confident 
that next session Congress will start us 
on our way with a sound housing policy.” 

Fortnight later, to consolidate this first 
commitment on housing for next session’s 
legislation, he wrote, in a letter to the 29th 
annual convention of the National Associa 
tion of Real Estate Boards, meeting in 
New Orleans, “_ recognize your position 
that there is no need for city, State, and 
Federal Government aid in connection with 
housing which private capital can provide. 
But I feel strongly that it is a part of your 
responsibility to help us discover the ways 
in which private capital can cooperate with 
public authorities in improving the housing 
conditions of the nation as a whole.”* 

Wall Street found this analysis of the 
future even less clear-cut than Washington. 
Fundamental flaw in the present set-up 
for business seemed to lie in the absence 
of a stabilizing minority in Congress, a 
disequilibrium which rendered business 
prophecies of any sort extremely hard to 
make. Logical effect of this attitude 
might seem to be a rise in long-term in- 
terest rates: that this did not take place 
was once more ample evidence that in- 
terest rates are now controlled by the 
Federal Government rather than by any 
individuals: and insofar as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is able to control them, a con- 
tinuation of low interest rates for an in- 
definite period seems likely. Meanwhile the 
realty boom was reflected clearly and over 
a large area after the vote count by the 
withdrawal of large blocks of distressed 
property from the market for purposes of 
revaluation upward, and by the appear- 
ance of an increasing number of cash sales 
in the East. Whatever the political com- 
plexion of the market, profits, it was obvi- 
ous, were coming back. 


EMPIRE AND REX. Last month 
England was filled with portents. First was 
a general recognition of the fact that the 
extraordinary housing boom was definitely 
and finally on the wane, although its 
volume figures relative to the population 
were still well above those of the U. S. 
As building abrogated its position as the 


*At the same session of the NAREB conven- 
tion, FHAdministrator Stewart McDonald in- 
dicated that he will recommend for legislation 
further extension of the FHA mortgage insur- 
ance plan, extension of the Federal guarantee of 
debentures issued in exchange for properties 
which, because of default under insured mort- 
gages, are conveyed to his administration. 


nation’s economic mamstay, armaments 
stepped up, and it was already difficult 
last month for builders to get skilled work 
ers or structural steel, so heavy were the 
arms orders. In the middle of this economi 
shift occurred one of Britain's frequent 
elections. This one made news by marking 
the biggest set-back to the Labor party im 
several years, as it lost a total of 124 
seats in Parliament. What made the defeat 
particularly newsworthy was a_ theory 
which gained such wide acceptance that 
it was repeated on the front page of the 
august, conservative New York Times 
Explained the Times: “Labor . found 
its voting strength in many areas reduced 
by slum clearance, which has scattered 
population.” 

In sharp contrast to the implications 
thus revealed in the Labor defeat was an 
event which occurred last month in this 
country. After four excessively stormy 
years in office Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture in charge of 
the Resettlement Administration, resigned 
his post to return to private life. An original 
Braintruster, Dr. Tugwell was perhaps best 
known for the large number of people, 
from Dr. Wirt to Publisher Hearst, who 
vociferously labeled him Red, and it was 
in fact these attacks which are reputed to 
have been the major reason for his retire 
ment. Food for thought is the fact that 
“Red” Dr. Tugwell’s activities in the Re 
settlement Administration were directed 
toward that same scattering of population 
which had caused such a rout of the radi 


cal party in England 
COSTS UP. Over the last three 


months Public Works Administrator Har 
old Ickes has been privately much per 
turbed over the high price of the bids 
submitted to him for work on his PWA 
Housing projects. They were uniformly 
higher than the PWA allocation had made 
allowance for, and collusive bidding was 
suspected. However, investigation of the 
market revealed that this was not the case 
During the last six months the quoted 
prices of materials have increased about 
2.11 per cent (see p. 568), w hile the cost of 
labor has risen in about the same ratio. 
This, however, did not completely explain 
the rise in building costs, which in many 
cases reflected increases up to 10, 15 and 
even 20 per cent. 

Partial explanation for this extra rise 
rests in the fact that the productivity of 
labor always decreases on a rising market. 
In depression, the skilled laborers who still 
have work to do are by and large the 
most skilled. On a rising market the in- 
creasing demand for skilled labor taps a 





group which is less adept, less practiced, 
hence far less productive per hour. 

However, a great part of the discrepancy 
between the recorded 2 per cent increase in 
material and labor costs and the actual 10 
per cent increase found in many large bids 
is accounted for by the fact that the general 
contractor deals in futures. Asked to sub- 
mit his prices for a project on which he 
may not begin work for two months, may 
not finish for eighteen, and confronted by 
a rising market, he will tend always to 
hedge his bid by jacking it up against a 
future rise in prices. Thus recorded price 
indices, while they constitute good report- 
ing after the event, are not indicative of 
current situations save on small jobs which 
can soon be completed. 

Faced last month with this fact, Secre- 
tary Ickes announced plans for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost per room of 
PWA housing projects soon to be resub- 
mitted for bids in Nashville, Detroit, 
Evansville, Ind., Minneapolis and Sche- 
nectady. How this reduction in the cost per 
room is to be achieved was indicated last 
month in the first revision of plans to be 
completed. In Nashville, the Andrew Jack- 
son Courts project director announced the 
addition of a second story to most of the 
houses, thus adding to the 276 units al- 
ready provided another 122. In this manner 
the cost per unit will be reduced; and total 
construction costs will not be materially 
increased, thanks to what the PWA 
describes as “the use of a less expensive 
type of construction.” 

Meanwhile last month the St. Louis 
Building Trades Council predicted wage 
increases as of January to this tune: 


From To 
Sheet metal workers $1.25 $1.50 
Carpenters 1.25 1.50 
Asbestos workers 10aday lladay 
Iron workers «uae 1.75 


RESEARCH. Diagnosis is the first 
step toward cure. The doctor tests the 
pulse, and the automobile industry regu- 
larly bangs its products to pieces on its 
testing grounds. But in spite of the fact 
that the small house has long been recog- 
nized as ailing, little diagnosis has ever 
been made of its ills. In point of fact the 
only serious research into its problems has 
been conducted by a body far removed 
from the industry—Purdue University. 
Last month its first set of diagnoses were 
published, one for a steel frame house, one 
for a brick veneer and wood frame house. 
The symptoms were set down in great and 
interesting detail (see p. 556), but the 
diagnosis was not easy to derive. The mini- 
mal conditions to which the houses con- 
formed were the accommodation of a 
family of two adults, two children of oppo- 
site sex, and one car. The plan by which so 
distinguished a craftsman as Architect J. 
André Fouilhoux met this minimum could 
not be realized in brick and wood for less 
than $4,900. But this price did not include 
land, and it therefore followed that the 





F. M. Demarest 


Diagnosis: $4,992, Too Much. 


first diagnosis of the small house must set 
down that it could not be built in single 
units and at optimum wages to sell with 
land for less than $5,000. 

Common knowledge is the fact that 
houses are built every day on Long Island 
and in Florida and in California which 
fulfill the Project’s minimum requirements 
and still manage to sell with land for less 
than $5,000. Major difference between the 
Purdue and the speculative version of the 
small house is of course that the latter is 
built in quantity lots, gets the benefit of 
mass buying. And it is notable that a quan- 
tity order can do more damage to the es- 
tablished price structure in the building 
material trade than it can almost anywhere 
else. A second and less widely advertised 
difference lies in the wages paid to its labor 
by speculative builders. Whereas the Pur- 
due Project was careful to observe the 
going union rate, the speculative builder 
notoriously undercuts it. 

From the foregoing it would therefore 
appear that the only way to produce a 
house and lot for the under-$5,000 mass 
market which would provide suitable ac- 
commodations for two adults and two 
children of opposite sex under current 
conditions is to break the price schedule 
of the building trade and then pay less 
than the going wage for labor. 


LABOR. Last month, reported the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, a rash of building labor shortages 
broke out all over the country. Duluth 
complained of a bricklayer shortage. Kan- 
sas City found a scarcity of bricklayers and 
iron workers. Des Moines blamed its short- 
age on the WPA. Seventeen other cities 
complained of scarcity in one craft or an- 
other. Concluded the Association, by no 
means a professional viewer-with-alarm: 
“A shortage of skilled building help cannot 
be averted.” To support this prediction, 
E. M. Craig, executive secretary, points to 
1929’s 1,500,000 building craftsmen em- 
ployed, compares it to 1936’s total of 
1,000,000 available. 

Traditional causes of building labor 
shortage number five: absence of appren- 
ticeship training; departure from the field 
of aging workers, either through death, 
pace of competition, or their desire to affili- 
ate themselves with a less seasonal craft; 
technical advances, such as the prefabri- 
cated house; absorption by the work-relief 
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rolls and boom, the call for more labor. 
Most important factor in last month's 
shortage seemed the many metropolitan 
boomlets over the country, and competi. 
tion to employers by the WPA. 


EARNINGS. Last month, head!ines 
tumbled over the front pages of the Press, 
announcing an outpour of money by cor- 
poration after corporation, in the form of 
pay-roll increases and increased dividends 
to shareholders, to a tune generally esti- 
mated at upwards of $400,000,000. 

Most observers felt obliged to construe 
the continued and (since 1929) wholly 
unprecedented stream of earnings as evi- 
dence not only of substantial increase in 
corporation earnings, but also of substantial 
confidence on the part of corporation man- 
agers for the future. Such a consideration, 
it was felt, was of more importance than 
the tax on undistributed profits. It was 
probably even of more importance to the 
nation’s steelmen than the thought that 
by upping workers’ wages they would be 
weakening or destroying the case for 
unionization of the steel industry at pres- 
ent being built up by John L. Lewis and 
his Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Testimony of increased earnings: 


9 mos. ending Sept. 30 1936 1935 
Acme Steel ...8 1,444,474 $3 1,319,817 
Air Reduction 5,272,461 3,895,788 
American Radiator 

& Standard Sani- 

tary!- .... 6,476,389 4,375,118 
Barber Asphalt 218,605 172,474 
Bridgeport Brass 658,806 480,692 
Dupont (E.I.) de 

Nemours . 62,567,019 40,154,667 
Electrolux 2,191,332 1,989,611 
Eureka Vacuum 

Cleaner 165,766 131,891 
Flintkote?- ....... 944,881 1,094,488 
General Electric... 26,533,667 17,205,332 
Johns-Manville 3,093,560 1,573,040 
Kalamazoo Stove 577,451 240,038 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 7,369,960 5,595,478 
Maytag . 2,184,099 1,928,000 
Midland Steel 

Products 1,299,657 743,311 
Minneapolis 

Honeywell®- 1,750,150 1.057.826 
National Gypsum 799,317 398,535 
Otis Elevator 1,657,295 479,752 
Owens-Illinois 

Glass!- 9,641,996 7,893.976 
Reynolds Metals 1,557,773 738,491 
Ruberoid ore 607,862 508,383 
US. Gypsum 4,189,401 2.888.936 
Walworth 254,566 303,649D 
Westinghouse Elec- 

tric & Mfg...... 11,123,706 8,822,640 
Wheeling Steel. . 2,068,859 2,251,468 
Yale & Towne... 675,454 169,163 
American Rolling 

Mill!. ; 5,669,548 3,011,140 
Briggs Manu- 

facturing 8,867,248 7,384,246 
Brunswick-Balke- 

Collender 533,7894. 63,6354 
Holland Furnace 695,809 266,939 
Jones & Laughlin 

Steel 2,053,320 516,463p 
Republic Steel 6,333,649 3,264,295 
Truscon Steel*- 632,257 214,565D 
D = Net Loss 
1. = 12 mos. ending Sept. 30 
2. = 40 wks. ending Oct. 10 
3. = Earnings as compiled from 

quarterly reports 
4. = Profit before Federal taxes 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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AN OLD LANDMARK PASSES 
—A ROOF RECORD IS MADE 


=) 






1868-1936 Built during Andrew Johnson's administration, New 
York Central's St. John’s Park Terminal and Warehouse, New York 
City, was designed to be one of America’s greatest terminals. Today, 
after 68 years of service, the building is being razed, but the Barrett 
Roof, laid just three years after the close of the ¢ ivil War, is still in 


excellent condition. 





Fairchild Aerial Survess Inc. 


1934 a ? The new St. John’s Park Terminal of the New York Central Rail- 
road, built in 1934, replaces the old terminal now being demolished. The new building 
also has a Barrett Coal-tar Pitch and Felt Roof. 1858 to 1936 gives New York Central 
engineers an idea of what to expect of the new roof from 1934 to 2002. 


NINETY-TWO-YEAR-OLD «. w. 


Harrington was a young man of 24 when he 
supervised the application of a Barrett Roof po o¢s ¢9 outlive the useful lives of the buildings on which they are 
on the original St. John’s Park Terminal and 

Warehouse. Says Mr. Harrington. “When this placed. There are hundreds of Barrett Coal-tar Pitch and Felt Roofs 
building was built Commodore Vanderbilt was 


7 gives proof of roof performance. It is not unusual for Barrett 


giving 100% satisfaction after 40 to 50 years of hard service. 


alive and was proud of the station he was 


about to build. Barnes and New had the con- —_ These records, unique in the built-up roofing industry, point the way 
tract for the roofing and before the work 

started the Consmedens callie’ Mx. Mew tate for building owners who want complete and lasting freedom from 
his office and told him he was building the 
best depot in the world, and wanted the best 
roof put on that could possibly be made. We 
took the Commodore at his word, and applied 
a Barrett Coal-tar Pitch and Felt and Gravel 
Roof. After 68 years, I would say that the roof 
is in almost perfect condition. After 68 years 
of personal use of coal-tar felts and pitches, I 
unqualifiedly say that they are the best ma- 
terials I know for roofing and waterproofing.” 


roof worries. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue Birmingham 
Chicago, Hlinois Alabama 


Barrett Specification Roofs, bonded for 20 years by the United 
States Fidelity and Guarantee Company, are applied by Barrett 
Approved Roofers. Look for the nearest Barrett Approved Roofer 
in the Classified Telephone Directory under “Roofers.” 
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SOLID OAK PLANK FLOORS are in 
perfect harmony with the following archi- 
tectural styles: Dutch Colonial, French 
Provincial Southern Colonial, Cape Cod, 
English, Mediterranean, and Spanish. 
According to a recent authoritative survey, 
80% of the people prefer residences of the 
types to which Bruce Plank Floors are 
adapted. 
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[loots Shall Use 


SOLID OAK PLANKS” 


One of the architect's greatest services to 
the home builder is his ability to recom- 
mend materials which, with good taste, 
will lift a residence out of the ordinary, 
stereotyped class. That is what the archi- 
tect does when he specifies Bruce Solid 
Oak Plank Floors. 


Plank Floors offer style and distinction, 
plus the other well-known qualities of 
hardwood, and are architecturally and his- 
torically correct. No flooring is more inter- 
esting or lastingly satisfactory than Bruce 
Solid Oak Planks laid in random widths. 
Bruce Plank Floors are now to be found in 
many of the most beautiful and livable 


PLANK 


homes in this country ... and every day 


are being specified in many more. 


To assist architects, a new A. I. A. book- 
let on plank floors has been prepared. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs in 
color, it tells how and where to use plank 
floors, and shows the variety of effects 
made possible with the distinctive MAN- 
SION, FIRESIDE and TAVERN Grades of 
Bruce Solid Oak Plank Floors. 


For a copy of “Plank Floors—as Crafted by 
Bruce” write E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.— World's Largest Maker of 
Hardwood Floorings. 


uce Solid Cnk 
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“MOST MERITORIOUS DESIGN” 
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NEW YORK FAIR COMPETITION 


To several notable departures from U. S. 
fair precedent, New York’s World’s Fair 
board has added another: willingness to 
listen to the ideas of young, comparatively 
unknown architects. First evidence of this 
was the consideration given to the “Fair 
of the Future” program, a scheme de- 
veloped by a group of young designers 
when the fair was in its earliest stages, 
and the adoption of the proposed theme 
as the basis of the official program. Second 
was the announcement, last September, of 
a sketch competition for the expressed 
purpose of discovering unsuspected archi- 
tectural talent. Members of the Board of 
Design had previously discussed ways and 
means of giving younger men an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the work, finally 
hit upon the competition idea as the most 
workable solution. Said President Whalen 
at the time, “We feel it entirely possible 
that the type of* structures developed 
through the sketch competition will form 
the starting point of a new era in building.” 
Recently the new era in building was re- 
vealed by the release of photographs of 
prize- and mention-winning drawings, and 
was further clarified by an exhibition of a 


number of submitted designs which were 
not premiated. 

The program called for a one-story build- 
ing, not more than 350 ft. in length, nor 
more than 80 ft. in height, to house ex- 
hibits of applied art. The plot was tri- 
angular in shape, and it was required to 
show a plot plan with an indication of the 
other structures which might be placed 
on the lot. Prizes were substantial, with 
a first award holding out the double in- 
centive of $1,000 and a commission to 
design a building in the fair. Three hun- 
dred fifty-six designs were submitted. 

First prize went to a hastily executed 
project by George Lyman Paine, Jr.; when 
the author advised the Corporation that 
he had collaborated with an employe on 
the fair’s design staff, the prize was with- 
held and the award changed to “most meri- 
torious design” and an undisclosed amount 
in cash. The name of Mr. Paine’s col- 
laborator has not been officially announced, 
but is generally assumed to be I. Woodner- 
Silverman, Harvard Architectural School 
graduate, whose brilliant career as a stu- 
dent culminated, some years back, in a 
scholarship which sent him abroad with 
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THIRD PRIZE 


the status of a Paris Prize winner. Mr. 
Silverman submitted another design, which 
received an honorary mention. 

To Peter Copeland, Président of Cope- 
land Displays, went the second prize of 
$750. The award was no novelty to Mr. 
Copeland, whose previous successes in com- 
petition include two prizes for restaurant 
and bar interiors, given by the Architec- 
tural League of New York, and a $5,000 
award for the design of a radio in a contest 
that drew 140,000 entries. The third prize 
of $500 was awarded to Perry Coke Smith, 
graduate of the Columbia School of Archi- 
tecture. 

While the successful contestants per- 
haps let Mr. Whalen down in his hopes 
for a new era in building, each had a 
definite idea and presented it forcefully. 
The design placed first had a scheme for 
continuous circulation through the gallery, 
with an avoidance of axes and long vistas 
The exterior is a box whose surfaces are 
relieved by flutes, a manner of treatment 
apparently preferred by the Board of D: 
sign, as previous sketches for the fa’ 
showed much the same kind of thing. T! 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HERE’S ANOTHER REASON WHY 
LEADING ARCHITECTS PREFER 
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ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
) | SAYS"Msh* TO NOISE 


THERE ARE many reasons why architects have speci- 
fied more than 20,000,000 square feet of Acousti- 
Celotex in office buildings, auditoriums, restaurants, 
churches, schools and other buildings... 
: : But the main reasons are: it is the world’s leading 
)f AND AcousmI-ceLoTEx ) sound-conditioning tile—fool-proof, time-tested, per- 
- ” manent, and paintable! a 
Its patented perforations subdue noises effectively . . . maintain their 
efficiency permanently! Acousti-Celotex can be painted repeatedly, 
with the same paints used on other surfaces—and cleaned repeatedly— 
without loss of sound-absorbing efficiency. 

Acousti-Celotex is easily and quickly installed in new or old build- 
ings. And it is extremely durable—protected against destruction from 
termites and dry rot by the patented Ferox Process. 

Consult your Acousti-Celotex distributor for full particulars (see 
your Classified Telephone Directory }—or write us direct. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
























Sales Distributors in Principal 
Cities Throughout the World 
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A 1490 Mile Vind. 


WIND VELOcITry of more than 1490 miles per hour The enormous safety factor Cheney Flashing affords is, 
A would be required to break the bond between Cheney of course, its greatest feature. Second only to this considera- 
Flashing and a 6-inch coping stone laid on it. This state- _ tion is the fact that Cheney Flashing also furnishes uniquely 
ment is based on calculations derived from actual tests. efficient drainage by means of weep holes automatically 

The “Z” bonds (see illustration below) in Cheney provided at every “Z” bend. 
Flashing establish a key-bond in every direction within Remember, too, that Cheney Flashing is as economical 
the mortar bed. This bond can be broken only by a strain to apply as it Is efficient, because it requires no soldering (the 
sufficient to shear off the mortar extending into the keys. strips hook together in a water-tight, interlocking lap), and 


no time-consuming special fitting. 












x cs Br 
If an inexpensive, yet efficient, flashing is desired, Revere 
Thru-Wall Flashing may be used. Bonds in all lateral 
directions. Supplied in sheet form for cutting, bending and 
forming to meet all requirements. For further details about 
Cheney Flashing, Revere Thru-Wall Flashing, or any 
other Revere products, address our Executive Offices, 230 


Park Avenue, New York City. 





Revere Copper azd Brass 


FOUNDED BY INCORPORATED 


PAUL REVERE 


a Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenuz, New York City . Mitts: Bactimore, Mp. Taunton, Mass. 
New Beprorp, Mass. - Rome, N. Y. + Derrorr, Micn. - Cuicaco, Itt. - Saces Orrices 1n Principat Crrizs 
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1, Push-pull latch: P. & F. Corbin; 2, Glass knob and lever-handle: John R. Schoemer; 
H A nN p W A “ b 3. Flush latch: Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co.; 4. Colored knob set: Lockwood Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Co.; 5. Unit lock: Sargent & Co.; 6. Unit lock: Schlage Lock Co.; 
7. Special knob and lever-handle, Rockefeller Apartments, Harrison and Fouilhoux, Archi- 


tects: P. & F. Corbin; 8. Thumb latch: Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


I mpelled by increased acceptance of modern architecture 
and by developments in specialized fields, such as auto body 
work, refrigerators, planes, steamers, and trains, tradition- 
ally conservative manufacturers of builders’ hardware are 
beginning to broaden their lines to include many items 
long since available to European architects as well as prod- 
ucts based on home-born ideas. There is as much pseudo- 
Modern masquerading as architecture today as there is 
pseudo-Colonial; similarly it is not surprising that much of 
the hardware now tagged Modern has little to commend it. 
However, as the designs illustrated above abundantly dem- 
onstrate, there is also a considerable amount of good, sound 
work which should find favor. 

One of the interesting new ideas in hardware is the substi- 
tution of lever handles for conventional door knobs. Propo- 
nents of the lever handle argue that in addition to its attrac- 
tive design, it is more easily operated than the knob latch. 
Logical extension of this theory is the push-pull latch, de- 
signed especially for use in hospitals, but applicable to any 
type of building in which functional hardware is called for. 
This latch is operated simply by pulling on the handle when 
opening the door, pushing on the handle when opening 
the door from the opposite side. Further advantage: it may 
be operated by arm or leg. 

For installations where it is desirable to preserve a flat 
surface uninterrupted by projections, the flush latch, de- 
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Photo by John Beinert 


veloped especially for use on one of the streamline trains, 
may be used. It is operated by swinging the ring out from 
the face of the latch and turning it in the usual way. 
Another factor which is being increasingly emphasized in 
hardware design is ease of installation. Most manufacturers 
feature unit lock sets, in which the knobs, escutcheons, latch, 
and lock have been incorporated into a single unit the full 
thickness of the door. This type is installed in a simple rec- 
tangular cut-out in the door rail instead of in the usual more 
complicated mortise, and employs the now familiar tech- 
nique of placing the cylinder lock in the knob, thus still 
further simplifying the work of installation. Another advan- 
tage of this type of lock set is that the additional thickness 
of the lock box permits the use of the more easily operated 
pivoted latch, which cannot be used in a lock box of ordinary 
thickness. 

The Schlage lock, a radical departure in hardware mechan- 
ism which greatly simplifies installation, is set in the door 
simply by boring two holes in the door, one for the lock, 
which is round, and one, meeting this from the jamb, for 
the latch. A cylinder lock is provided in one knob, and a 
button which locks the door from the inside in the other. 
Various sets are now available with or without locks, or 
with locks of different types appropriate for bedroom and 
bathroom doors, as well as for locations where greater 





(Continued on page 52) 
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y FORMICA UUORS 


Kansas City 


fuditorium 








EN sets of doors in jet black with gold col- 

ored inlays were specified for one of the 
theaters in the Kansas City Municipal Audito- 
rium with striking and novel results. The doors 
are thoroughly substantial, easily cleaned and 
in keeping with surroundings in one of the larg- 
est and finest buildings of its kind in the world. 


The architects were Alonzo H. Gentry, Vos- 
kamp and Neville, and Holt, Price and Barnes. 


Formica is used not only for swinging doors, 
but also for revolving doors, making it possible 
to introduce therepositive and permanent color. 
Formica is also being applied to elevator doors. 


Let us give you all the facts. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4641 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


ORMICA’ 


OR BUILDING PURPOSE §S 
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WHAT THEY 
WANT! 


Listen to Their Demands If You Plan . . Build . . Finance 


The demands of 10,000 active 
home builders are important. They 
are valuable to you as an Architect 

. a Builder . . . or a Banker. 
Knowing the wants of these people, 
you can make every new home a 
lasting investment in living. 

A recent survey illustrates these 
demands in unquestionable terms. 
Men and women . . . who actually 
plan new homes . . . were shown a 
list of unfavorable features in exist- 
ing residences. They were asked to 
check the things they found most 
troublesome . . . most common. Ten 
thousand people told just what they 
thought. Second in the resultant list 
of “pet peeves” was “not enough 
wall plugs for lamps and electrical 
equipment”! 

How are you going to answer the 
cry of your clients for electrical effi- 
ciency? There is one lasting and 


APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


satisfying solution: The G-E Radial 
Wiring System. It should be includ- 
ed in every home in which you are 
interested. 

The G-E Radial Wiring System 
specifies sufficient convenience outlets 
for every need. It guarantees the use- 
fulness of those outlets by correct 
wire sizes . . . practically planned 
circuits. In the homes that incorpor- 
ate this modern wiring plan, electric- 
ity does not go to waste. Appliances 
and lights receive the current for 
which home owners are paying. 

Make the wiring system tell the 
story of your judgment and fore- 
thought. Insist on the G-E Radial 
Wiring System. Complete, convinc- 
ing information will be sent upon 
request. Write Section CDW-9111, 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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MORE =& 


\ll reports right now show a tremendous public 
preference for Sunbeam Air Conditioning. Latest 
news available indicates that more Sunbeam Winter 
Air Conditioning Systems than any other make have 
been installed in homes. 


Architects were quick to recognize its comfort ad- 
vantages. They have had much to do with Sunbeam’s 
leadership. They have shown the way and the 
public in turn, has recognized the wisdom of then 
specifications. “Custom Made Climate” with Sun- 
beam Air Conditioning has been a_ distinctive 
feature of architect-designed residences for years. 


Let Sunbeam Engineers plan the air conditioning 
for the homes you're planning now. It is a free ser- 
vice offered to architects. Mail the coupon today fon 
the details, and for the facts on Sunbeam Air Con- 
ditioning for every type and price of home 

and for every kind of fuel. 





HEATS IN WINTER + 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


COOLS IN SUMMER 
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AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


were installed in homes 


in 1936 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY HOME 
AND NEED 


SERIES D 
Sunbeam Air 
Conditionir 





SERIES 200 (left) 
Sunbeam Alr 
Conditioning 


SERIES 20 (right) 
Sunbeam Air 
Conditioning 

for coal 








THE FOX FURNACE CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Tell me about Name 
your free ai 
conditioning lay 


Address 
out service and 
about Sunbeam 
Air Condition- City 
ing Units. 
Stale F-12 





MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR 
INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 
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“mE CHRONOTHERM and electrically operated steam valves which 





The Ludlow Building, Dayton, Ohio — Minneapolis-Honeywell Chronotherm and electrically oper 
ated steam valves control temperature in one five-story building and two three-story buildings 





you installed for us have resulted in an actual saving in steam 
bills of 15 percent, and this over a carefully worked out system of hand 
control which we had instituted two years ago. It is only fair to say 
that from our experience we believe your devices would show a 
saving of 30 to 35 percent on steam handled in an ordinary way.” 
So writes the Adam Schantz Sr. Corporation, operators of the Ludlow 
Building, Dayton, Ohio... Testimonials similar to this are not uncommon 
from users of Minneapolis-Honeywell controls. Not only are important 
fuel savings effected, but proper, comfortable and healthful tempera- 
tures are maintained at all times and in all parts of the building by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System. Whether you own or oper- 
ate a building or are planning or designing one for your client, it will 
pay you to investigate Minneapolis-Honeywell Controls. The Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell engineer in or near your city is available for 
consultation at all times without cost or obligation. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2740 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis 
Minnesota . . . Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities 
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Foup Rorenpa wits Linorice Floors 

Dearborn, Michigan. This durable Arm 

strong's Linotile Floor, in two special 

shades of blue, forms an attractive sales 
und for the Ford cars. Architect 
dilbert Kahn, Inc., Detroit 


DISTINCTIVE 
LINOTILE 
FLOORS 
can help you 
swing big jobs 


your way 


™ 


} 


INOTLILE enables you 
to create floors that 
attract favorable attention 
and bring new commissions 
into your office. Its richly 
colored individual tiles offer 
a versatile medium for dis- 
tinctive floor designs in 
plain or marble colorings. 
In addition, Linotile has 
all the practical advantages 
your clients expect in a 
floor. It is cheerful, com- 
fortable, and quiet. The rich 
colors run through to the back 
can’t be worn off by scuffling feet. In 
the marble patterns, the non-direc- 
tional swirl graining hides traffic 
marks. Linotile is inexpensive to 
install, economical to maintain. It 
is even more resistant to denting 
than battleship linoleum. With 


daily sweeping and occasional wash- 


ing and waxing, Linotile remains 
fresh and beautiful for years. 
Armstrong manufactures the only 
complete line of resilient floors, in- 
cluding, besides Linotile, Rubber 
Tile, Accotile, Cork Tile, and Lino- 
leum in a wide range of attractive 
patterns and colors. With this 


complete line, the Armstrong Archi- 





tectural Service Bureau is in a posi 
tion to give you unbiased sugges 
tions on the best type of floor for 
any purpose. For complete details 
see Sweet's, or write today for “In 
dividuality in Handlaid Floors. 


Armstrong Cork Products 


Company, 1452 State St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. : 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


and RESILIENT TILE 


FLOORS 


LINOTILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ CORK TILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL ~ ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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Kelvinator’s new Air Condition- 
ing Service to Architects takes 
the doubt out of air conditioning. 


When the question of summer or year-’round 
air conditioning first comes up with a client, 
a profit-value survey arranged through the 
Kelvinator direct-franchised air conditioning 
distributor in your locality, gives you depend- 
able facts and figures on the economic value, 
based on experience in similar establishments 
that have been air-conditioned in the past. 





If it’s a question of which type of equipment 
to use, your Kelvinator distributor’s engineer- 
ing department offers you every advantage of 
Kelvinator’s broad experience in application. 
Their recommendations are unprejudiced, be- 
cause Kelvinator provides all of the proved 
types in use today. If your own experience in 
laying out the system is limited, your local 
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Kelvinator engineering department again offers 
full co-operation, in working with your engineers 
or in suggesting an independent engineer who 
is qualified to design a successful system. 


The completed job, designed and installed un- 
der Kelvinator supervision, must uphold your 
reputation from an economic as well as a 
performance standpoint. Kelvinator’s national 
reputation and your Kelvinator distributor’s 
local reputation both would be at stake if 
it shouldn’t! 


Kelvinator has made it safe and simple for 
any architectural establishment to undertake 
jobs involving summer air conditioning. We 
suggest that you get the complete story from 
your Kelvinator air conditioning distributor 
now. Or write to Kelvinator Corporation, 
Air Conditioning Division, Detroit, Michigan. 
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AGAINST RUST 


AT EVERY POINT 


@ The conduit system which encloses 
electrical wiring is only as resistant to 
the attack of rust and corrosion as its 
weakest point. With this thought in 
mind, ELECTRUNITE Steelcubes is 
processed to insure UNIFORM protec- 
tion at every point. 


The electric resistance welded steel 
tubing is, in itself, resistant to corrosion, 
being made from basic open-hearth cold- 
rolled strip steel. To increase this resist- 
ance, a tight coating of zinc is applied 
uniformly to every part of the surface 
by an exclusive electrical method. In 
this way the positive protection of zinc 
is evenly distributed —not unnecessarily 
heavy here nor dangerously thin there. 


The coating is remarkably smooth 
and tight. It will not flake or 
crack under severe bending. And, 


ELECTRICALLY 


CORPORATION 





Electrical Division 


“""" Steel and Tubes Arc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED TUBING 





CLEVELAND 


a 


POSITIVE, UNIFORM PROTECTION 
AND CORROSION 





reel ruloes 


FOK ELECTR, 
¢ , 


because ELECTRUNITE Steeltubes is 
threadless, there are no threads to cut— 
the galvanizing is not broken by vises, 
dies or pipe wrenches—there is no dam- 
age to the protective coating at boxes 
and connections, because simple com- 
pression type threadless couplings and 
connectors are used. 

Thus, when you specify genuine 
ELECTRUNITE Steeltubes, you in- 
sure long life in the electrical system 
through positive, uniform protection 
against rust and corrosion. In addition, 
through ease of handling and _ instal- 
lation, and through the patented 
knurled inside surface that makes wire 
pulling easier, you save money for your 
client in lower installation costs. See 
Sweet’s Catalog or write us for 
complete detailed information. 


Sussioiany oF 








oe - OHIO 


Patent No. 1,962,876 


When writing Steel & Tubes, Inc., for further information, please address Department A. P. 
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Knurled inside finish avail- 
able in *2"',%"' and 1" sizes. 


















Why the 


is well pleased 


with its Floors! 


Hard Maple floors help this modern depart- 
ment store to maintain its position as “The 
Predominating Store of the Carolinas.” 


LWAYS important, floors are especially 
A important to a department store. Appear- 
ance, sanitation, brightness, smoothness, resil- 
ience, easy maintenance and economy must all 
be seriously considered. 

The trudging feet of shoppers, in from all 
kinds of weather, puts a heavy burden on a 
floor. Wear occurs rapidly unless the flooring 
is highly resistant to abrasion. A department 
store cannot take “time out” for repairs, while 
people shop elsewhere. And smoothness and 
resilience are vitally necessary, because tired 
shoppers do not buy! 

J. B. Ivey & Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
whose traffic may reach 21,000 customers in a 
day, recently wrote: 

“In our present five story building, which we 
have occupied since 1924, we have used Maple 
Flooring on our first floor,and on our fourth 
floor, which is our furniture floor. 

“During this period of time, this flooring 
has been most satisfactory with the exception 
of trying to maintain the natural light color 
of Maple Flooring.” 

This firm appreciates the many requirements 
of flooring in a modern store—and found them 
answered in Hard Maple. To brighten their 
floors, about a year ago they tried steel wool 
buffing equipment. About this, J. B. Ivey & 
Company says: 

“The machine used with this system has a 
cylinder of steel wool which re- 


LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


between Richmond and Atlanta 






with operation of the machine, which leaves 
the floor in a clean, smooth condition. With 
the natural Maple color, the lighting of the 
floor is much brighter, the whole floor having 
an appearance of cleanliness, and we are well 
pleased with our Maple Flooring.” 

In 12 years, J. B. Ivey had but one problem 
concerning its Maple floors — that of main- 
taining their natural light color—and solved 
it quickly with steel wool buffing equipment. 

Countless other performance records prove 
tough - fibred, tight-grained Northern Hard 
Maple to be the logical choice for the flooring 
of stores, schools, office buildings, homes, bak- 
eries, factories, mills, warehouses and similar 
buildings—for new construction or alterations 
that modernize. 

Northern Hard Maple floors may be laid in 
strips or blocks — with or without pattern — 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors. 
W rite for booklet which gives grading rulesand 
complete specifications for laying and finishing. 










J. B. Ivey knows that sales stop when 
shoppers tire—uses Hard Maple for its 
first floor, where traffic sometimes reaches 
21,000 customers in a single day. 





In J. B. Ivey’s fourth-floor Furniture De- 
partment, the Maple floors create a pleas- 
ing wood background in keeping with the 
wood of the furniture, which has increased 
sales appeal when displayed on a floor hav- 
ing the friendly warmth of Hard Maple 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1796 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Floor with Ma 


C 











%The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that 


the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 





moves the soil from the surface 
of the Maple floor, polishing it 


See our catalog data in 


Sweet's, Sec. 15 $3. Our 


. ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 
and uncovering the natural service and research de- 
. ° t t will eladl maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 
color, thus making the flooring partment will gladly as- : 
ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


much easier to keep clean sist you with your floor- 
cat P ; ing problems. Write us. 


“A liquid floor seal is applied 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 


protection. Look for it on the flooring you use M F M A 
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THROUGHOUT THE YEARS TO COME 


There's nothing 
like GAS for 
COOKING 

REFRIGERATION 
WATER-HEATING 
HOUSE-HEATING 





Illustration from an advertisement in the ““Modernize Your Home With Gas” campaign in national magazines of 14,000,000 circulation. 


HE homes you'll be proud 

of five, ten, perhaps fifteen 
years from now are the ones into 
which you’ve built the kind of 
lasting convenience that modern 
gas appliances give. 

As a nucleus for truly work- 
able kitchens, you have a wide 
choice of types and sizes of gas ranges and refrigerators. 
Steady, intelligent development has made these appliances 
fully automatic in operation. Thanks to gas, they operate at 
the lowest cost and with the least upkeep. They are as mod- 
ern in appearance as they are efficient—and the depend- 
ability and convenience of gas have made it the preferred 
fuel in more than 15,000,000 homes. 


Among the many conveniences of today’s gas ranges are 





thoroughly effective insulation, automatic lighting and de- 
pendable oven-heat control. Gas brings to refrigeration, 
water-heating and house-heating a silence, freedom from 
moving parts and long life unequalled by other methods. 
Worth considering, too, are the new developments in gas air 
conditioning equipment that insure modern, effortless com- 
fort the year round. In addition, very definite economies are 
available to homes equipped to use gas for every heating 
need. 

Your local gas company will gladly cooperate with you 
in the selection and installation of up-to-date gas appliances 
of all types. 


Be sure the gas appliances you install carry the Blue 
Star Seal of the American Gas Association Laboratory. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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WINDOWS FOR APARTMENTS... 
PRICED FOR THE SMALL HOUSE, TOO! 


1 new double-hung Aluminum windows offered 
by leading manufacturers give new scope to fenes 
tration * All the intrinsic advantages of the double 
hung principle * All the permanence of dimension 
inherent in metal construction * All the advantages of 
Aluminum: Lightness for easy operation; resistance to 
weather, which assures continued beauty with minimum 
maintenance and without painting or repainting; no 
rusting, shrinking, warping, or swelling; small, strong 
sections and precise profiles made possible by the 
use of extruded shapes of Alcoa Aluminum * All this 
at a price which is extraordinarily low * Aluminum 
windows should go into your next small house specifi- 
cations * Will you, or shall we, ask the manufacturers 
to send you the details? * Aluminum Company of 


America. 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*ALUMINUM 


Mm ALCOA 





BOOKS 


Deanne eee eee eee ee 


The collected work of a modern German architect . 


Colonial furniture and decoration . 


service stations. 


Baptistery of a church in Esslingen-Pliensau, a typical 
example of Elsaesser’s modification of historic forms. 


conse enesne! 
Cee ee nae 


The Romerstadt school at Frankfort on the Main, direct 
in plan and simple in treatment. It was built in 1928. 


. 


“Haus K. in O.”, a large country residence, designed, 
decorated, and landscaped by the architect. 


... Modern interiors, chiefly English . . .. Automobile show rooms and 


MARTIN ELSAESSER, Buildings and Projects exe. 
cuted between 1924 and 1932. Bauwelt-Verlag, Ber- 
lin. 350 pp., illustrated. 8% x 12. 


Modern architecture in Germany had its heyday between 
1918 and 1932. The War had left the country with no money, 
an acute housing shortage, and a profound distrust of anything 
reminiscent of the old regime. Economy in building and light 
and air suddenly became very important, and the temper of 
the times was definitely favorable to the development of a new 
architecture. “Functionalism” was the dominant note in build- 
ing, and the best and worst results of this doctrine were soon 
apparent in the architecture. Municipal housing, and the at- 
tendant problems of large-scale planning, gave wide scope to 
the talents of a rising generation of architects, and many became 
international figures. With the advent of the Hitler government 
the movement came to a halt. An intensely nationalistic political 
policy demanded a similar attitude in the arts, with a wholesale 
repudiation of modern architecture as a result. It was rejected 
as “communistic” although, oddly enough, Communist Russia 
was indulging in a similar gesture for exactly the opposite reason. 
Whatever the validity of the reasoning, Germany lost most of 
her best men in a short space of time, and architecture turned 
to a glorification of the peasant ideal. 

In the light of recent history, this book on Martin Elsaesser 
is of interest. While many of his contemporaries were gaining 
world reputations, he remained in comparative obscurity, occu- 
pied with a very substantial practice. A pupil of Theodor 
Fischer, one of the first German architects to break away from 
the academic tradition, he absorbed enough of Fischer’s point 
of view to logically become a member of the modern group 
when the movement got under way. In his schools, markets, 
factories, and other utilitarian works he used the horizontal 
rows of windows, flat roofs, and asymmetrical plans character- 
istic of the Functionalist school. In his large residences, such 
as the well-known “Haus K. in O.”, and in his churches, Elsaesser 
abandoned the purely functional approach, trying for an effect 
of luxury on the one hand, and an impressive religious atmos- 
phere on the other. 

It is on the basis of this latter work that the book attempts to 
justify Elsaesser in the eyes of an “anti-modern” government. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that Elsaesser, in spite of the obvi- 
ously “modern” appearance of his architecture, has always been 
at heart a rugged individualist who never subscribed whole- 
heartedly to the pre-Nazi esthetic doctrines. While an examina- 
tion of the work illustrated in the book tends to support this 
contention, the fact that work perfectly able to stand on its 
own merits must be defended on such flimsy grounds is an 
illuminating commentary on a deplorable situation. 

In the eyes of non-political architects Elsaesser’s distinction 
is greater than that of a straddler of diametrically opposed 
issues. As an architect he has never been content to stop with 
the shell, but has insisted on doing the interiors and the land- 
scaping. The result of this reassertion of the architect’s tradi- 
tional function as master designer and coordinator has been a 
notable unity both within and without Elsaesser’s buildings. 

The work illustrated covers a variety of types, and the ex- 
amples are definitely worth study. There are schools, churches, 
factories, hospitals, markets, and public swimming pools. The 
illustrations are excellent in quality and completeness. Captions 
are in English as well as German. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In the production of Youngs- 
town Steel Pipe the In- 
spection Department is 
entirely independent of the 
Manufacturing Department. 
Every inspector is authorized 
to be rigid and relentless 


and to insist upon the elimi- 
nation of any length of pipe 
which in any way falls short 


of the quality you have a right 


to expect under the 


“YOUNGSTOWN?” trade- 
mark. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - - 


Tubular Products; Sheets; 


Wire; Nails; Conduit; Unions; 


622 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Plates; Tin Plate; Bars; Rods; 


Tie Plates and Spikes 
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The mack of Reliability 


Hazard Performite Safecote is made by the Hazard Insulated Wire 


Works (38 years of experience) a division of The Okonite Co. 


The mack of Confidence 


Hazard Performite Safecote is built to Safecote standards — a flame 


retarding, moisture resistant braid covering that inspires Confidence. 


A The mack of Long Life 


Performite is a higher type of insulation with a super-performance 


in aging tests. It is a tougher and stronger insulation with longer life. 


HAZARD PERFORMITE 
SAFECOTE BUILDING WIRE 


provides all of the qualities that give long-lived, fire and mois- 
ture resistant building wire. It will last as long as the building 
itself. The Government has adopted this super-aging insulation 
for Federal buildings and other purposes. It is standard for fire 
alarm, police signal and traffic control cable. Where it is essen- 
tial to have the best, there you will find Hazard Performite 
Safecote Building Wires. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division of The Okonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston Detroi! 
Atlanta Seattle Dallas SanFrancisco LosAngeles Washington 
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\" cannot destroy, nor time erase the joys Christmas 


A brings to the human heart. 


It is good to have confidence in our fellow men, and 


our confidence begets the confidence of others. 


The Safecote stamp is a mark of confidence ...a 
confidence well deserved by the product. And so, at this 
Season, which is so symbolic of confidence, the manu- 
facturers of Safecote wire wish you good health, pros- 
perity, and confidence throughout the approaching year. 


SAFECOTE PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
SAFECOTE LABORATORIES ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


GEORGE C. RICHARDS, LICENSOR’S AGENT + 155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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CONDUCTORS 





1 635 229 } 772,4% 1765.00 
1,798,486 1,410,790 1,536,549 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 
INSIST UPON GENUINE SAFECOTE 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


BUILT AND TESTED TO SAFECOTE 


STANDARDS BY THESE 


LEADING WIRE MANUFACTURERS 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
The B. M. Austin Company 

Bishop Wire & Cable Co: poration 
Clifton Conduit Company 

Collyer Insulated Wire Company 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co 
General Cable Corporation 

General Electric Company 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire Corporatior 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works Div. Okonite 
National Electric Products Corporatior 
Paranite Wire & Cable Company 
Providence Insulated Wire Company 
John A. Roebling's Sons Company 
Simpiex Wire & Cable Company 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc 
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Grafted Boom 


Forum: 

... The sixth cause for Britain’s building 
boom would appear to be a new spirit of 
post-war social pioneering which has been 
grafted into an age-old paternalistic tradi- 
tion of civic responsibility for one’s neigh- 
bors. Neighborliness is still a potent force 
in this homogeneous race. 

Sypney Masten, Secretary 

Tenement House Committee 


Charity Organization of the City 
of New York 


The British building boom began in the 
summer of 1932, is currently at its apex. 
Other causes: 

1. The world depression lost Great Britain 
much of her foreign trade. Compensatory 
efforts to cultivate the home market resulted 
in a reorientation of industrial centers, thus 
causing a dearth and demand for housing. 

2. Building costs dropped slightly. 

8. Stocks and bonds dropped rapidly at the 
end of 1931, sending fresh capital into realty. 

4. Interest rates fell from 5'2 to 4'4 per cent 
between August, 1932 and March, 1933. 

5. Extraordinary undoubling, plus the fact 
that the size of the English family has declined 
since 1900 from five to three accentuated the 
demand for housing. 

Weighty though these considerations are, the 
factor generally conceded to be controlling re- 
sides in the cost of living, which declined more 
rapidly after 1930 than the national income. 
Thus left in the pocket of many and many a 
would-be home owner for the first time was the 
price of a down payment on a home. (ArcuH. 
Forum, Aug., Sept., 1936) —Eb. 





Decent Americans 


Forum: 

I am in a quandary and wonder if you 
can give me a lift. I’m married, have four 
kids and a wife and like all decent Ameri- 
can guys I wouldn’t mind living in a 
decent place. However, I’m handicapped 
by the fact that my total net annual 
income doesn’t exceed $1,800. According 
to reliable yardsticks one shouldn’t go 
above twice that or $3,600. 

With this figure in mind I called in an 
experienced man, asked him to draw me 
some plans for a six room house, garage 
and basement and he claims that it will 
cost not less than $4,300. I can’t go that 
much. I don’t care to become “house 
poor” nor do I want to lay myself open 
to the bitterness and chagrin that comes 
with being foreclosed out after investing 
the net income of ten or twelve years of 
labor. I’ve seen men forced into bank- 
ruptcy because some plausible and _per- 
suasive architect talked them into an 
outfit that was way over their heads. 

It’s sure a terrific indictment of archi- 
tecture and construction practices in 
America if a bird like me can’t build a 
decent home commensurate with his in- 
come. 

Can you tell me if there is some place 
in these U.S. where a man may get some 
sketches submitted and if he likes one he 
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can get the full blueprints and specifica- 
tions. There used to be such an outfit 
around here. You'd pay them $25 and 
they would give the necessary dope to 
build your house. 

I will appreciate it very much if you 
will advise me names and addresses of 
people who do business along these lines. 

Name WITHHELD 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Open and Closed Plans 
Forum: 

Your pictures from time to time of the 
best truly modern domestic work have de- 
lighted me, and in Mr. Dow’s houses in the 
September Forum you have reached a 
high point in your propaganda for the 
“Open Plan.” These houses in addition to 
their functional rightness have a human 
and livable quality that seems to me re- 
grettably absent from the work of the 
Internationalists. There is, however, one 
point at which these houses, like nine- 
tenths of “Open Plan” houses, are vulner- 
able on the score of functionalism. This is 
nothing new, but perhaps it has not been 
emphasized as being poor propaganda for 
the Modern House; those of us who are 
interested in it, and feel an impatient irri- 
tation with the millinery of period houses, 
are loath to undermine it by admitting any 
logical fallacy. As I see it the confusion 
started with Frank Lloyd Wright. Mr. 
Wright introduced to western architecture 
(i.e., to the architecture of the civilized 
white races) the “Theory of Enclosed 
Space.” In one brilliant and enchanting 
house after another Mr. Wright inter- 
preted this theory in the light of his per- 
sonal dogma of the“Open Plan.” Personally 
I see the slimmest connection between the 
two, and my reason is found in the success 
with which the Japanese achieved expres- 
sion of “Enclosed Space” without the 
“Open Plan;” as to the Japanese sense of 
apparent space, no architecture has 
achieved more of it so economically and 
without sacrificing privacy of one room 
from another, or flexibility in the use of 
contiguous living spaces. Mr. Wright’s 
personal following and even the Interna- 
tionalists, who feel so sure he is dated, lay 
an inordinate stress on the efficiency of 
modern heating plants and their corollary 
assumption that these have rendered in- 
terior doors unnecessary except to insure 
visual privacy, as in baths and bedrooms. 

Modern heating plants and ventilating 
systems are not, in my experience, so effi- 
cient that there are not on occasion very 
objectionable drafts; in any event, there is 
the far more important problem of ever- 
increasing noise. The radio, the vacuum 
cleaner and other noisy mechanical gadgets 
are more than ever present in our lives, 
and noise abatement should be so much 
the concern of the domestic architect as it 
has recently become the concern of our 
urban administrations. In the latter’s 
larger field the solution lies necessarily in 
restricted use of the agents of noise, in 
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better civic manners, so to speak. Ip the 
domestic field there need be much less 
emphasis on restriction of use, since more 
restriction on sound itself after it is yp 

is possible, with the use of doors, fol 

or sliding partitions, etc. 

You may feel I am rather laboring x 
small point, but I think that anyone \ 
has been a member of a good sized fan 
group in both “Open Plan” and “Closed 
Plan” houses would prefer the latter wer, 
it not for the esthetic consideration of ap 
parent space, and the emotional one of 
feeling abreast of the architectural times 

Your reaction to this aspect of the cur- 
rent problem of domestic architecture 
would be of great interest to me should 
you find time and space for its discussion 
in THe Forum. 

CuarLes Vooruies 

Medford, Ore. 

To those who vociferously proclaim the vir- 
tues of the “Open Plan” and to those who oppose 


them, this invitation to refute or sustain the 
contentions of realist Voorhies—Eb. 


Eccles’ Control 
Forum: 

In your description of 500 houses for 
sale, on page 78 of the July issue, you are 
badly garbled. The Government laid out 


Boulder City, paved the streets . . . put 
in the water and sewer system . . . planted 
trees .. . and otherwise beautified the city. 


Six Companies’ office is located in the 
lower lefthand corner of the picture. . . 
The apex of which you speak is the Govern- 
ment’s Administration Building . . . Mr. 
W. H. Wattis, first Vice President of Six 
Companies, did not have a son. L. R. 
Wattis is not connected with the Utah 
Construction Co. The Utah Construction 
Co. is not now, nor ever has been an 
Eccles controlled concern. There was noth- 
ing smaller than three rooms built for Six 
Companies’ employes at Boulder. . . . 

H. J. Law er 


Utah Construction Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Reader-Builder Lawler’s batting average is 
500. The Government laid out, paved, im- 
proved, beautified Boulder City, but Six Com- 
panies, Inc. placed on the fan plan 700 houses. 
Tue Forum spotted Six Companies’ office and 
the Government Administration Building incor- 
rectly. To Tue Forum’s fact-finders, a reproof 
for tagging L. R. Wattis son of W. H. Wattis, 
rather than nephew. Said Tue Forum: “Wattis 
has been associated with the Utah Construc- 
tion Co.,” was safely outside the realm of 
Reader Lawler’s quibble. Examination of the 
Utah Construction Co. letterhead reveals that 
Marriner S. Eccles is president, member of the 
board of directors. Forum fact-finders reiterate 
the truth of their statements on the existence 
of one-, two-, and three-room houses.—Eb. 


Modern Vocabulary 
Forum: 

. Iam conscientiously working on the 
development of a modern architectural 
stvle based on the American tradition 
(Sullivan, Wright). This in direct opposi- 
tion to the so-called functional importa- 
tions from France and Germany which the 


(Continued on page 67) 
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KEWANEE 


Steel BOILERS 


For 68 years Kewanee steel boilers have 
been preferred for heating fine buildings. 


First . . . when coal was the only fuel used for heating . . . 
then, as oil burners and stokers came into prominence, the 
Kewanee line was broadened to include boilers especially 
designed for automatic firing. 

Kewanee's consistent reputation established by the big 
Boilers is fully maintained by the complete line of Type “R’’s 
for heating homes and smaller buildings. 


Today, regardless of the size of the building or the fuel to be 
used, there's a Kewanee just right for the job. And it is a fact 
that Kewanee boilers are heating more fine buildings then all 
other makes of steel boilers combined. There must be « reason. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Sixty-one Principal Cities 
Eastern District Office, 37 West 39th Street, New York City 
division American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Stoker Fired 
KEWANEE Type “’R’’ 
heating a Residence 
at Nazareth, Penna. 


Oil Fired KEWANEE Type “’R’’ heating a building of the = Gas Fired KEWANEE Type “’R’’ 
Great Lakes Pipe Company at Albert Lea, Minnesota heating a residence at Tulsa, Okla. 
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To architects who prefer to specialize in a particular type of work, Graybar 
offers the support of an electrical supply service geared to meet the special 
needs of your job... At the same time, it is not limited to this. Graybar 
can supply practically any electrical item for any job, large or small. It can 
deliver electrical materials to the job quickly, conveniently, and economically. It can help you maintain time- 
schedules. Furthermore, Graybar backs every item with a reputation for quality that goes back 67 years. Your 


electrical contractor will tell you that materials furnished by Graybar meet the most rigid requirements. 


EEA ATT 
OFFICES IN 79 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. Gray baR 
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DESIGN FOR RIGIDITY 


FOR PERMANENCE—FOR ECONOMY IN work. Steel joist construction contributes to fire 






















MAINTENANCE COSTS ... For all kinds of light resistance . . . Floor design is easy and accurate 
ond occupancy buildings, steel joist floor and roof construc- with standardized sizes, carrying capacities and stand- | 
ial tion provides rigidity with initial and lasting economy. ard load tables. 
yar Costly plaster cracks in walls and ceilings, sagging Specify Institute-approved open web steel joist con- 

doors and windows, creaking floors and other struction for stores, office buildings, schools, 
an 

building troubles are avoided by rigid, time- churches, hospitals, residences. Write today 
ae- proof steel joist construction. for the handbook. | 
yur Other advantages include: fast erection in SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDBOOK 

. any weather, simplified field work, economical 36 pages. Usetul information, including dimensions and 
its. properties of steel joists, standard specifications, loading 
framing, accessibility for pipe and conduit tables, etc. Write today for your free copy. 
: (Expanded Type) (Welded Type) 







CONSTRUCTION 


Bates Expanded Steel Corp., East Chicago, Ind. Concrete Steel Company New York City 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Penn. QT EEL J 0 is T INSTIT U T E Gabriel Stee! Company . . . . Detroit, Mich 


Colorado Builders’ Supply Co., Denver, Colo. f Laclede Steel Company . St. Louis, Missouri 
Concrete Engineering Co. . . Omaha, Nebr. 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois Truscon Steel Company . Youngstown, Ohio 
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THOUSANDS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS ARE 


PROTECTED AGAINST 


UBLIC buildings equipped with Exide Emer- 

gency Lighting Battery Systems are located in 
every section of the country. There are thousands 
of them, representing practically every type of 
structure of interest to architects. 


The vital importance of this protection is clearly 
demonstrated by the Operating Reports sent in by 
Exide Engineers who make periodic inspections of 
the Exide installations. In nearly every instance there 
is record of some electric current interruption during 


which the Exide System supplied unfailing light. 


Caused by storms, fires, lightning, floods, street 
accidents, or short circuits and blown fuses within 
the affected building, such interruptions are obvi- 
ously beyond the control of the ever-vigilant utility 


Exide 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


SYSTEMS 
$150 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, 


Section 27 —Pacge 11 ates tice eh ial pi ct i ha linia ec ncaa ae eae 
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Address _. 


DARKNESS BY EXIDE 


companies, who take every precaution humanly 
possible to prevent them. 


Not only does an Exide System provide abundant 
light, but it does so instantly and automatically upon 
any failure of the normal electric current supply. 
Mail the coupon today for Don Graf’s Data Sheets. 


WHAT IS EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING ? An Exide 
Keepalite sapien: ced Lighting Battery System 
automatically and instantly supplies abundant light, 
to a single room or an entire building, im case the 
normal electric current supply fails. It is fully auto- 
matic and absolutely dependable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
1902 W. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me, without obligation, Don Graf's Data Sheets on Exide Emergency Lighting. 


Name of Firm 


1 am an Architect. Engineer_ Draftsman_ Student__ 
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Head of Arthur W. Murray Co., Hoopestown, III. 
One of the most prominent contractors engaged in large public work. 










Sloco-Grams October 
4300 W. Lake Street Nineteen 
Chicago, Illinois 1936 


We have recently received your SLOCO-GRAMS for Autumn, 1936, 
and find therein very interesting reading. 

For your information, we have been specifying SLOAN Flush 
Valves, excluding all others, where we were the Engineer Contractors, 
since 1920. On projects where employed Architects or Engineers specify 
SLOAN Valves, we never permit a change, if within our power to avoid 
it. Where SLOAN or equal are specified, we endeavor to convince the 


seer ae ee ae se Owners that SLOAN Valves, in our opinion, have no equal. 

cums tala OF ie sehaeeins We have, in the past twenty years, installed thousands of SLOAN 

SLOCO-GRAMS and is eproduced Valves, and can very truthfully say we have had 100% satisfaction. 

hes sche of Rathinn @, then The reason for our continuous use of SLOAN Valves is because of 
. 5 the satisfaction given both to our customers and ourselves. We operate 


ray, the writer. For many years 
the Arthur W. Murray Co. has 
done a substantial share of state 
and other public work in Illinois 
and their careful check on materi- 


als used makes their recommenda- Very truly yours 
tion especially trustworthy. ARTHUR W. MURRAY CO. 


By Authur W. Murray 


SLOAN VALVE CO. += CHICAGO 
(AR = MINE i: - AAN  a R  ECRERETE ES 


our business on the elimination basis, and keep a record of the perform- 
ance of various automatic equipment; selecting for continuous use, wher- 
ever possible, the fixture and appurtenances connected thereto that 
“stand up’’ under severe service, and give the best continuous service. 
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Pattern for Parks 





Tue parks of Paris are more beautiful than the parks of New York. The play- 
grounds of Minneapolis are more intelligently integrated. The driveways of Chi- 
cago are more efficient. And as of the last census in 1926 no less than nine leading 
cities in the world devote a greater fraction of their land to greenery. But just now 


in New York City you can see the largest park system in the world in action, you 


a 


can see it shining and clipped and green from $166.000.000 spent on it in three 
years. And that is a sight worth all the others put together. 

But if you want to inspect New York City’s park system, or any other city’s park 
system, with intelligence, it is not enough any more simply to go and look at its 
meadows and its playgrounds. Automobiles and nickel subways have sent the 


people shooting out all over the map. and if you will look at one you will see that 


es 


this has had the effect of stretching the parks out too, snaking them into long 


ribbons of landscaped highways which lead in their turn to suburban, and then to 


oe 


country parks. So the parks, the beaches, and the playgrounds in any one spot 
only mean something when they are related to the entire area which they are i 
serving. Which, in the story of the parks of New York City, takes you back to the 


State capital at Albany and 1919. 


Oe ee ees 


First of all there was Robert Moses, studded with academic honors: his A.B. from 
Yale, his M.A. (in Jurisprudence) from Oxford, and his Ph.D. (in Political 
Science) from Columbia. The dark and rangy son of a New Haven department store 
owner, he had unexpectedly dedicated a powerful and nervous mind to civil 
reforms, and in 1919 he was impressing everybody, and most of all Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, with the fact that unlike most reformers he was nobody’s fool. 
In that year he began work on the simplification of the cumbersome State 
government. Two years later he saw his recommendations to reduce the State 
departments from 180 to 18 become law. It was during this study that Moses 
became interested in the problem of the State’s park system; in shuffling his way 
through the maze of maladministration his report did so much to cure, he found 
that while the State possessed some 40 parks, it had no unified machinery either to 


take care of them or to prepare for future acquisitions as the population of the 


State grew. 
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Long Island State Park Comm. 
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First thing that Moses did was to seek out the help of Governor Smith, and gam 
his support for a plan whereby the State was divided into eleven park districts, 
each district headed and represented on a central council by a man appointed by 
the Governor to serve without pay. This State Council of Parks became a fact in 
1924, and a year later was implemented with a $15,000,000 bond issue. Bob Moses 
was made chairman for his pains. For his own particular bailiwick he chose Long 
Island, where in 1924 he established himself as chairman of the Long Island State 
Park Commission. 

When he was at Oxford, Robert Meses became the first American ever to be 
elected president of the august Oxford Union, that hardiest of debating clubs, 
and if you listen to him speak today you can spot the reason almost at once 
Rocking slightly on his heels, his large head thrown back and to one side, he 
transfixes his opponent with graceful malice time and again by a simple in 
sistence on essentials. It was this faculty which led him straight to Long Island 
as the nub of the State park system. For he observed that about three-quarters 
of the State’s population lived within twenty miles of New York City; and that 
this vast body of people is less than 30 miles from the undeveloped shores of 
Long Island, where stretch the largest, and indeed the only considerable beach- 
lands in the whole State. Thus, reading from East to West on the map, you have 
the virgin beaches of Long Island, ten million people, and (to the North) the 
hinterland of the State of New York. Inescapably the conclusion follows that 
the logical playground for three-quarters of the State lies on Long Island, along 
its 475 miles of beach. A second factor equally favorable to this conclusion was 
that Long Island does not support any arterial trade routes, is therefore unlikely 
ever to become commercial in nature. 

First you built public beaches on Long Island. Then you laced great highways 
through New York City out to the rest of the State. Such, simply stated, was the 
Moses plan. 

Now the State Council of Parks which Moses had created and of which he was 
chairman, was a fairly powerful body. Besides its $15,000,000, it was given the 
right to designate certain routes throughout the State as arterial thoroughfares, 
and therefore immediately within State jurisdiction. Locally, on Long Island, 
where he was chairman also of the Long Island State Park Commission, Moses had 
approximately the same rights, and this dual authority placed him in a strategic 
position which was only slightly weakened by the fact that the State legislature 
had expressly denied the Commission the right of eminent domain. But Moses 
was himself a Long Islander, had lived for years at Babylon, and he was fairly 
confident that he could proceed without this legal aid. His confidence proved 
justified only by the slimmest of margins. 


LONG ISLAND 


On the map on page 492 you will see that between the free beaches of Long 
Island and the rest of the State lies Nassau County, where is concentrated some of 
the haughtiest society in the world. And no sooner had the Moses plan been 
bruited about than Nassau and the adjoining Suffolk Counties began yelling their 
heads off: public beaches would ruin property values, and the proposed through 
highways would spill picnickers all over the Island. The opposition had a good case, 
and the situation was ticklish. Up in Albany Mr. Moses had already made himself 
something of a reputation as a hell-raiser with the opposition, but at this juncture 
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he reversed his form completely. Instead of taking his case to the Peop he 
built a bit of parkway around a reservoir in the middle of Long Island. A par 

is a strip of carefully landscaped park about 300 ft. wide and of indefinite | 
down the middle of which runs a concrete highway about 50 ft. wide. It 
device without which Mr. Moses would probably never have been able to | 
his park system. 

It was, he explained to the gentry of Nassau and Suffolk Counties, more lik: 
bridge than a highway. It would have no intersection, a feature which encourag 
the motorist to drive steadily to the beach where the parkway was to end. T| 


and by this means inhibit 





State would own and so control the land on both sides 
picnicking, trespassing, hot dog stands, and billboards. Although two recalcitrants 
took their protests right on up to the Supreme Court of the United States, Con 
missioner Moses broke the back of the opposition and, with his parkway, won 
the day. 

But the parkways, no matter how ingenious, were nothing but traffic feeders, and 
it became immediately necessary to give them their destination, to tip them with 
the great public beaches which had inspired the whole plan. The result of this 
necessity was Jones Beach, the finest project of its kind in the world. 

It was a project which had burgeoned in the Moses mind even before the creation 
of the Long Island State Park Commission, and his faithful lieutenants take 
pleasure in pointing out that in its final plan, Jones Beach deviates in no im- 
portant respect from the original sketches made by Moses. Certainly he staked 
his personal reputation a thousand times on the success of the idea. He sent his 
architectural staff all the way down to Florida to show them how banal one of 
their designs was. He had to go back time and again to the Legislature for more 
money. Once one of his many requests decided certain members of the Legislature 
on an inspection trip to the Beach to see where all the money was going. At the 
time only the foundations of one bathhouse had been completed, and a high wind 
covered all the work in sand the night before the tour. The gentlemen from Albany 
found a syrup-smooth Mr. Moses, and everybody else shoveling away the sand 
to afford the visiting legislators a look. 

Jones Beach is approached by a causeway five miles long, which consists princi- 
pally of hydraulic fill the excavation of which formed a navigable canal running 
parallel to the causeway. Its course takes it over three bridges. At the land end of 
this causeway the Long Island State Park Commission made connection with the 
first of its parkways. At the beach end the problem was to design a play area 
equipped to take care of 300,000 people without congestion, and while keep- 
ing the costs to the public down to a minimum, to make the whole project 
self-supporting. Pivotal points of the solution are two bathhouses 4,000 ft. apart, 
connected on the seaside by a wide boardwalk and on the land side by the Ocean 


Parkway. The causeway joins the Parkway at right angles, midway between the 
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hathhouses (see cut, p. 496), and intersections are eliminated by the introduc 
of a water tower set in the middle of a traffic circle 250 ft. in diameter. On 
hoardwalk, also midway between the two bathhouses, is the Mall, around 
ch are grouped buildings containing a full restaurant (The Marine Grill), a 
feteria, a rest room, and a beach accessories shop 
e East Bathhouse contains food bars. dining terraces, rest rooms. a first aid 
tion. and lockers for the accommodation of 9,300 bathers. The West Bath 
ise has lockers for 5,400, besides its quota of food bars and rest rooms, and it 
rounds a swimming pool 100 x 150 ft. Filtered salt water serves both pools 
lhe central group of buildings at the Mall is designed primarily to serve those who 
ly not wish to make use of the Beach’s bathhouse facilities. It allows them to go 
traight to the beach without passing either through restaurants or locker rooms 
Surprisingly, about three-fourths of the beach’s patrons do not use the bath 
houses, prefer simple sunning. A quick change in the car is forbidden 
Such structural features as these are impressive enough for anybody's money, but 
is in the smaller things that Mr. Moses is at his very best. Usually a public in 
stitution of any kind in this country has been the occasion for especially dull 
architecture and walls of cheerless dimensions which invite only the scribbling 
of small obscenities. But Mr. Moses, being essentially a romanticist, has revived 
the handicraft spirit in his designers, with the result that the equipment at Jones 
Beach exhibits irrelevant and endearing good spirits. Along the boardwalk the 
waste paper baskets are set in mock ship funnels, the drinking fountains are 
dressed up as steering wheels, and the flower beds are scrupulously tended 


Directional signs are fashioned into cast iron figures, usually caught in a wind, 





and the sign of Jones Beach—a sea horse—is worked into mosaics on the flagged 
walks. There is a room especially designed to facilitate the changing of diapers. 
On the land side of the beach lies Zack’s Bay (swimming for the timid), and a 
great grandstand before which championship swimming meets are held in by day 
and opera is sung by night. The architecture has the great virtue of being scaled 
down to the size of a good time. 

By this architecture, its facilities, and its regulations, Jones Beach insists on the 
fact that it is a recreation rather than an “amusement” park. The people have 
proved extraordinarily receptive to this idea and its implications. For instance, 
they engage in enormous numbers in the organized sports provided for them, 
such as body building classes, swimming classes and meets, diving contests, hand- 
ball tournaments. And they forbear treating the Beach like the usual trippers’ 
haven: a plentiful supply of large wire baskets, special containers for bottles. 
fireplaces for charcoal fires have been provided for their use, and they use them 


to such good effect that Jones Beach is just as clean as Bailey’s. Gently to educate 


the careless, the Commission has organized a “courtesy squad” composed of 
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¢ men of especially engaging manner who patrol the beach unobtrusively, 

speak only to the most obvious offenders, and then in the politest of tones. 
Jones Beach and its causeway are designed to be financially self-supporting. To 
this end you pay 25 cents to pass along the causeway, and 25 cents to park your 
ear on one of the three concrete parking areas which will accommodate about 
15.000 cars. What you pay after that is entirely up to you. A locker costs 35 cents, 
and for food you can pay anywhere from 10 cents for coffee to $2.50 for a lobster 
dinner at the Marine Grill. There are no gambling devices, no sideshows, no scenic 
railroads allowed at Jones Beach, but for 10 cents a period you can play a cross 
between ping-pong and tennis, you can take a fling at archery, you can play 
shuffleboard. There is also a pitch & putt golf course, and a pair of Indian tents 
in which a genuine Indian Princess named Rosebud Yellow Rove dispenses lore 
of the woods to the children, a free band concert by the WPA, diving exhibitions 
every afternoon at three, and free classes in body building. Last year 3,800,000 
people visited Jones Beach to contribute a gross revenue, exclusive of concessions 
and causeway tolls, of about $439,500. Expenses were just about as much. 
Such was the chief tip to the parkway system. This system, as you can see from 
the map, had meanwhile spread out considerably, and was tapping all the major 
public lands on the Island, feeding Sunday thousands to Bethpage and Heckscher 
and Sunken Meadow and Hempstead. Most of these parks are little more 
than forest preserves, or public beaches supplied only with a skeletal board- 
walk. Much more of an undertaking, and one absolutely unique in the annals 
of public recreation was the public park created by the Commission at Beth- 
page, inland and a little east of Jones Beach. To get the land—some 1,400 
acres—in the first place, Commissioner Moses had for a time to stake his 
private credit, and then to engage in some extremely involved financial deals. 
And when he got the Park, he proceeded to give the people a fine Colonial 
golf club house, and no less than four eighteen-hole golf courses to go with it. 
And the courses are good courses, and the club house contains a dining room 
which would do honor to the swank Nassau Club down the Island a bit. Green 
fees are $1. That is the only obligatory charge. And then, just to place the 
Moses signature indelibly on the project, there is a polo field on which the rich 
and near rich play for the edification of the poor and near poor. You may see 
them any summer Sunday. 
Now with all these people pouring out to Jones Beach, and Hempstead, 


Heckscher and Sunken Meadow, it became imperative (if the whole larger 
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scheme was to make any sense) to lace these Long Island parkways into, and 
then through New York City, on out to the State. It was this consideration that 
had caused Moses to confer unofficially but continuously with New York City 
officials ever since 1926, and his intimate knowledge of conditions led him straight 
to the Triboro Bridge. This vast scheme to unite three of New York’s five boroughs 
had, after several decades of planning, actually arrived at the construction stage in 
1929. But by 1932 it was sick and languishing, with no funds to carry it further. 
With a great flourish the Commissioner took the plans out of the files, dusted them 
off, dressed them up a bit, and proceeded to get Federal funds to the extent of 
$9,200,000 PWA grant, a $35,000,000 loan. It was a redoubtable feat, and for his 
pains Moses got unofficial control of the Authority which had been set up to 
supervise the Bridge, was last month appointed Chairman in fact. 

With the Triboro once more going forward, and this time under his own guidance, 
Moses was able to bring his Long Island parkways and their feeders right into 
the heart of the city, and hump them over the East River. Which, in 1934, brought 
him right into the heart of New York City, just then in the hot center of the 
election which was to oust Tammany from control for the first time in 16 years. 
Moses took the stump for Fusion, sidestepped the nomination, and got his pick 
of jobs after the election. What he asked for and got was the abolition of the old 
set-up of one park commissioner for each of the five boroughs, and the appoint- 
ment as New York City’s first five-borough Park Commissioner. 

By this time the Moses technique had become fairly well defined and familiar 
even to the general public, and New York knew pretty well what to expect. In 
advancing on a given project his first step is invariably to make an exhaustive 
study of the terrain from every point of view, most especially the legal. From 
this study is generally drawn up a report which, in the happy words of the 
Commissioner, “will be sufficiently definite to be explained and defended, but 
sufficiently elastic to meet unforeseen developments.” These reports, and especiall) 
the enabling laws derived from them, are legal masterpieces; but the Mos« 
disregard for red tape recently drew from New York’s Corporation Counse! 
the admiring comment that none of Moses’ projects ever had about it “tl 


faintest taint of legality.” Once the preliminary recommendations have be: 
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slated into law, and the project is, so to speak, safe home, the Moses technique 
ers its second phase. 
< has been characterized by Columnist Westbrook Pegler in another con 
tion as the “Oops, sorry” or Gentleman Jim approach. During the construction 
Jones Beach for instance, Moses was given some $150,000 to build his two 
thhouses. This did not fit into his plans in the least, and he spent the whole 
~ on one foundation, then in effect murmured “Oops, sorry.” and asked for 
re. There was obviously nothing else to do but give it to him. Later, in 
nstructing the Chrystie-Forsythe (Roosevelt Park ) group of play grounds in 
Manhattan, he met legal opposition when he tried to block off a cross street 
While the case was pending he blocked the street off anyway, and his oppos: 
tion retired from the field, baffled and discouraged. 
Such were the Moses’ mechanics. Just as novel and much more important was the 
philosophy which it was now apparent underlay his work. In his activities as 
Park Commissioner of Long Island he was one of the first officials in thi 
country to recognize the fact that adults not only enjoy but actively require 
recreation. Perhaps one reason the work of the Park Department had so 
long been minimized was that it was considered fundamentally to be merely 
something “for the kids.” With Moses this attitude died, and the adults came into 
their own. For Long Island this had meant the grand scale of Jones Beach, had 
meant four fine golf courses and a polo field for the general public at Bethpage 


Park. For New York it was to mean surprises just as profound and just as pleasant, 


NEW YORK CITY 


When Moses took over the job of Commissioner of New York’s parks, he found 
one of Tammany’s characteristically putrid messes. Wrote he in an early report: 
“The parks were in a disgraceful condition. Fences, playground equipment, iron 
benches, steel bridges, piers and other iron work had been allowed through neglect 
to rust. Walks, paths and roadways were acres of broken pavement. Lawn areas 
were meadows of woods. Thousands of trees were butchered or hacked down to ee Se 
provide firewood for political favorites. There was not a single park building in 
the City that did not need immediate repairs and painting. Roofs leaked and 20 
per cent of the toilets in the comfort stations were closed because of missing parts. 
The zoos in Central Park and Brooklyn were filthy fire traps. The keepers were 
found with shotguns in their laps to shoot down wild animals in case of fire. A 
dungeon-like, unsanitary bathhouse was being erected in Orchard Beach in 
Pelham Bay Park, blocking the proper use of the beach. An elaborate manor was 
being built for a club-house at Dyker Beach that contained sumptuous apart- 
ments for the superintendent of the park and poorly planned and inadequate 
public rooms. Great gashes were cut through woodlands to provide drives through 
parks that did not recognize the simply fundamental demands of parkway design. 
\sphalt walks and roadways were being constructed without proper foundations 
and were heaving from frost action before the jobs were completed.” 

The organizations left by the five borough Park Departments were useless, and in 
iis reorganization Commissioner Moses ignored them completely. The new plan 


which he proceeded to impose on the united boroughs is somewhat intricate in 





‘etailed operation, but very simple in principle. A new project—say seven acres 
' newly acquired land—will begin its Park Department career in the Topo- 


raphical Department (“Surveys”), where a complete map is made. Thence the 
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project goes to the Landscaping Department, where the use of the land is decided. 
the main question being the ratio of passive to active recreation area in the 
project. Once the Landscaping Department has made up its mind, the Arch 
tural and Engineering departments are simultaneously apprised of the fact, ; 
work goes forward in the three departments at once, with the Architectu 
Department taking the initiative. 

Three years ago none of these departments existed. Now they are responsible fo: 
the production of such a diversity of projects as menageries, swimming pools, 
playground buildings, golf clubs, concession booths, comfort stations, alterations 
to the Metropolitan Museum, flagpoles, and one genuine English cricket pitch. 
In design the first and governing consideration has been to insure low upkeep 
through simplification, and a judicious choice of materials. The use of perishable 
materials has been barred, and a series of typical details has been evolved. All 
projects subject to rigorous daily use, such as comfort stations and recreation 
buildings, are built of brick with glazed terra cotta interior walls, terrazzo floors, 
steel sashes, and wire glass. 

It is worth noting, in passing, that Moses’ Park Department has made better use 
of relief labor than most public bodies. Secret of this success lies in the insistence 
on trained bosses for the men. It was found impossible to get enough engineers, 
trained surveyors, or architects from relief rolls for supervisory purposes, and 
they were procured elsewhere, from the more discreet unemployment rolls of 
professional societies if possible, in the open market if not. Curious fact: relief 
labor is better than contract labor at detail work such as landscape planting, or 
wood carving, probably because it is more inclined to individualism. 

That is the way the Park Department looks on paper. In fact, the whole 
mechanism is warped a bit off the line in order to revolve around Mr. Moses. 
Immediately around the Commissioner rotate an extraordinarily devoted group 
of executive assistants, mostly men who have been with him since his first days 
out at Jones Beach. And while he preaches centralization of policy and decentrali- 
zation of authority, he is nevertheless quite likely to jump way down the executive 
line to fix a detail, or overrule a design. When the designs for Jones Beach were 
first being discussed, he flatly disagreed with his architects when they suggested 
Colonial style, stuck to his point until they adopted the mildly amorphous one 
it displays today. On the other hand he will defend the plans of his men to the 
public with one of the sharpest tongues in use today, will and has faced down 
inquiries, out-talked commissions, and sidetracked meddlers. Commissioner 


Moses habitually works about twelve hours a day, and so does his staff. 

The man who in many respects is closer to the Commissioner than anybody else 
in his organization is M. J. (“Jack”) Madigan, a quiet and grizzled Irishman who 
does not even work for the State. He is a partner in the firm of Madigan-Hyland, 
formerly consulting engineers to the Jones Beach project, and now consulting 
engineers to the West Side Improvement and the Marine Park Authority, of 
which more presently. The primary job of the firm is to advise Mr. Moses in 
one of his several capacities before a project takes the field; and then to look 
out for his interests while it is under construction. Actually, and unofficially, 
Mr. Madigan performs a third and considerably more valuable service for the 
Commissioner: with that instinct known only to the highly intuitive technician, 
he spends most of his time riding around in a big official LaSalle, spotting and 
preventing trouble before it happens. 

Placed in an advisory capacity on the periphery of the Park Department organiza- 


tion are Landscape Architect Gilmore Clarke (famed designer of the Westchester 
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rk system), and Architect Aymar Embury II, best known for his residential 
wk. And much credit for the highly original designs which have from time to 
ne emanated from the boards of the Department goes to relative unknowns like 
lerbert Magoon (who designed the two bathhouses at Jones Beach, the Crotona 
ol), Stanley Brogren (Thomas Jefferson Pool), and J. M. Hatton, whose 
storia Pool, with its concrete sun shields and inclined diving platforms, is per 
ps the most widely known of the Department’s products. A problem inci 
lental to the organization of the Park Department has been to maintain the 
orale of good architects who begin to feel frustrated after six months in a body 
so large and impersonal as the Park Department must be. The solution is vet 
to be found. 
Any evaluation of Commissioner Moses must of course take into account the 
fact that he has had at his disposal absolutely unprecedented sums of money, 
and that accordingly he could hardly do otherwise than show some rather large 
results. However, an examination of his funds (as detailed below) reveals the 
fact that $151,000,000 of his total of $166,000,000 came to him as relief projects 
demanding the use of relief labor. And since about 80 cents out of every relief 
dollar goes to labor rather than to materials, the Commissioner was in a very 


real sense of the word “labor poor.” 


EXPENDITURES JANUARY 1, 1934, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 








TOTAL FEDERAL STATE CITY 
EXPENDITURES SHARE SHARE SHARE 
193 ; . 
1, 1934 
APPROX $ $ 
F 1, 1934 
TO 
1, 1935 
TERA) $ 
1, 1935 
TO 
31, 1936 
A APPROX 353,500 
TOTAL RELIEF WORK $151,999,692 $136,432,188 $7,783,752 $7,783,752 
EPT. OF PARKS 
TY BUDGET 
$ 4,596,45 
TOTAL—DEPT. OF PARKS $14,521,289 $14,521,289 
GRAND TOTAL $166,520,981 $136,432,188 $7,783,752 $22,305,041 
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the beginning of 1984 when Moses became the first Commissioner of Parks for 
e five boroughs, there were 14,827 acres of parks in the whole city, occupying 
28 per cent of the total of 203,442 acres. There were 119 playgrounds, two 
mming pools, seven golf courses and 355 tennis courts 
\< of the end of 1936 there are 18,184 acres of park, occupying 8.93 per cent of 
e total 208.465 acres. There are 274 playgrounds, 12 swimming pools, 10 golf 
uurses, and 567 tennis courts. 
Generations of the most fantastic bulldozing by corrupt Tammany administra 
tions had accustomed the people of New York to expect in return for their taxes 
ttle except impoliteness. The advent of the Fusion Administration m 1954 was 
therefore something of a treat. But if it was Mayor LaGuardia whom the bankers 
ost particularly liked, it was Bob Moses and the Park Department who swiftly 
became the people’s choice. The first thing it did was to send squadrons of relief 
labor to all park areas on a grand renovation tour. A thoughtful statistician has 
preserved this partial record of their activities: 
7,000 new waste baskets. 38,000 gallons of paint. 
22,500 benches repaired. 19 miles of new fence. 
62,000 trees pruned. 38 miles of walk repaired. 
7,000 dead trees removed. 678 drinking fountains repaired. 


11 miles of bridle paths rebuilt. 145 comfort stations repaired 


The Brooklyn Zoo was given a new set of buildings. The plan for a vacht basin 
designed by Architect Charles Downing Lay for Brooklyn’s Marine Park was 
dropped, and one of the Park Department's own devising substituted. But it was 
in Manhattan’s great Central Park that the most gratifying renovation took place. 
Its 864 acres of land had been designed by Architect Frederick Law Olmsted as a 
scenic park, interlaced with promenades. Years of neglect had reduced it to a 
sad and paper-dotted haven for tramps and people who wanted an early morning 
run around the cinder track skirting its reservoir. Under the new Commissioner it 
first received its share of the city-wide sprucing up. Then the entire Manhattan 
Zoo was remodeled by Architect Aymar Embury II and a cafeteria complete 
with murals placed in its midst. The arsenal, a venerable and dirty pile adjoining 
the Zoo and used by the Park Department as its headquarters, was given a 
cleaning which revealed it to be a very pleasant example of Early American 
architecture. Playgrounds were installed, and various monuments were brushed 
up. The Mall, a fine concrete walk flanked by careful landscaping, was resur- 
rected and given a WPA band—from which resulted a popular revival of outdoor 
dancing under the stars. An old sheep fold was abolished, and its central building 
converted into the Tavern-on-the-Green, a medium-priced restaurant for those 
who want something more than they can get over at the Zoo cafeteria. 

Something new in Park Department undertakings was revealed on Randall's 
Island over which crosses the Triboro Bridge. Here a 35,000-seat horseshoe sports 
stadium of admirable simplicity was built, and garnished off with a complete 
track field and cinder track, and the inevitably spacious parking field for which 
Moses’ projects have by now become so well known. Similar plans have been 
made for two other islands in local waters, will go ahead as soon as local interests 
can be convinced to loose their purely instinctive and acquisitive hold. And, in 
passing, it is worth noting that the Park Department has acquired jurisdiction 
of New York City’s 1939 World’s Fair site and is controlling its landscaping so 
that the land—now a marsh—will be suitable for park use in 1942. And, of course, 
Mr. Moses has emerged as executive secretary of the New York City exhibit in 


the Fair, and has already approved the designs for an exhibition building by 
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Park Architect Aymar Embury II which will serve as a five-borough athletic 
center after the Fair has closed. 

Under the generations of Tammany the concessions under the jurisdiction of 
the Park Department had been granted on a flat fee basis, a method whose only 
distinction was that it provided a fertile ground for graft. Under Moses the con- 
cessions have been let only on the basis of public need, and all agreements have 
been in the form of a license under which the Park Department collects a per- 


centage of the profits. Elimination of undesirable and unneeded concessions has 


: 
reduced the total by 1,741, and this tightening up of regulations has caused a slight ; 
decrease in revenue. In 1933 the net income to the City from concessions was ti 
$252,000, whereas the net income for 1935 was only $184,000. Meanwhile, how- b 
ever, all concession vehicles have been changed from the miscellaneous collection p 
of go-carts they used to be into a single design, and all attendants have been d 
dressed up in a special uniform designed for them by the Park Department. Head - 
of the concessions, incidentally, is Engineer Jack Madigan’s wife. Her qualifica- fe 
tions: a college degree, Civil Service diploma, and several years as head dietitian a 
to the Consolidated Gas Company. T 

lo 

fe 
All food concessions under Park Department jurisdiction operate under the rule * 
that they must not charge more than $1.50 for a table d’hote dinner, and supply at th 
least one popular cocktail for a quarter. Result has generally been that while the d 
restaurants supply a $1.50 dinner, it is hard to buy a cheaper meal. A typical p 
Moses flourish was the ousting of the famed Central Park Casino from the ‘ 
Park. The recipient of an extremely favorable lease from the city, the d 
Casino had been the favorite haunt of Jimmy Walker, and had celebrated ‘i 
the era of the Tin Box by charging the highest prices in the whole city. To os 
Moses this was nothing less than a direct challenge, and with its notice the st 
Casino received a pretty speech about the People’s rights. And when all the h: 
excitement was over the City found that it had an entirely new sort of park, and t} 





a much more usable one. In place of the Olmsted version, it had now become what 
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Lewis Mumford has characterized as “a Volkspark—the landscape is just 
nge of verdure around the faces and bodies of the crowd.” 
ve have observed before, in respect of funds Mr. Moses had a tremendous 
intage over his predecessors. One of the largest grants which he success- 
» solicited was one for $10,000,000 for swimming pools. The logic behind his 
plea for these moneys was simple and pressing: Four-fifths of New York City’s 
oral is unfit for bathing. Main trouble has been that the sewage from Man- 
hattan. Brooklyn, and Jersey City all flows into the waters which surround the 
city. In tests conducted by the local Scripps-Howard World-Telegram, no local 
.wimming hole, beach or bay was found safe for human use. This situation gave 


New Yorkers the melancholy alternatives of risking infection or staying home. 





- Phan these facts there could be no more compelling argument for PWA money 
for local swimming pools; but even so, the city was deeply surprised when pres- 
of ently the Moses version of municipal pools began to blossom out in the five 
ily boroughs last summer. The openings were marked by the publication of statistics 
_ which seemed to the reading public all but incredible. The Astoria Pool, for 
- instance, was reported to have accommodations for 6,200 bathers. Nobody had 
- ever heard anything like that before, but it turned out to be literally true. The ten 
mas new pools erected last year plus two old ones that had been remodeled, now have 
ht a combined capacity—as measured by their locker-room facilities—of 49,000. A 
_ typical pool, except that it is one of the three largest, is Crotona. It consists of a 
w- bathhouse with accommodations for 2,700 men and 1,600 women. It has a main 
= pool 120 x 330 x 4 ft.; a diving pool which is semi-circular in form, 60 ft. at its 
= diameter, and 10 ft. deep; and a wading pool 60 x 120 ft. Surrounding the pools are 
ad concrete bleachers screened at the back from the street by landscaping and a 
a fence. The water is filtered and if necessary heated by a filter station placed 
am against one side of the large pool, and is tested weekly for purity. 
The interior layout presents a simple progression from admission booth, through 
locker rooms, toilets, shower room (shower obligatory), and footbaths. These 
footbaths consist simply of tactful depressions placed in a narrow corridor lead- 
le ing to the pool. The footbath itself is acid in content, and it was found that 
at this acid, clinging to the bather’s feet, tended to neutralize the chlorine used to 
he disinfect the pool. Cure lay in the installation of a second footbath containing 
al pure water and located a few feet beyond the acid bath, so that the bather’s feet ” 
ae were both disinfected and rid of acid before he reached the pool. Most 
sd difficult problem has been to devise a workable system of clothes storage. Cur- 
‘d rently most pools place two attendants behind a long counter backed up by a 
‘0 series of racks holding wire baskets. The clothes are brought to the counter, there 
S stored in baskets, exchanged for a number, and stacked. Result of this system 
* has been a complete disorganization in the heavy rush hours owing to the fact afer ee 
: that the people take so long to fold their clothes away while standing at the oe Alajon Schulezer 
; i 





John Beinert Photos 
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SWIMMING POOLS 
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Capacity 


Promenade decks 


Pool tanks ar nstruct 


Pool floors are finished wit! mooth, w 


Scum gutters are 7 in. deep, 18 in. wide, the large size 
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winter. Ideal solution, which will probably be used next summer, is to place 

» wire baskets in stacks around the locker room, there to be appropriated, filled 
feteria fashion, and so presented to the attendant. 

Provided with this munificent sum of $10,000,000 for the swimming pool pro 

im. Moses’ Park Department engaged in a characteristic, bilateral struggle 

On the one hand they tried to stretch the money into as many pools as possible; 
nd on the other they tried to make the pools as completely equipped as any in 
e world. The happy result of this twin tug was that the architects confined 


hemselves to simple materials simply disposed and produced a collection of 





public buildings always sound and sometimes—as in the Astoria pool—brilhant 


design. Brick and concrete and glass brick are usually combined in simple, 
functional arrangements, and warm brown tiles are used on the floors. Each unit 
cost about $1,000,000. In every case care has been taken to keep the projects 
suitable for winter as well as summer use. Plan is to flood the pools for skating, 
while the majority of the locker rooms have ceilings arched sufficiently to allow 
basketball games (see cut, lower left hand corner, page 504). 
Admission to all the pools is on the same price scale: 20 cents for everybody 
over fourteen, 10 cents for everybody under fourteen after noon. Before noon 
admission is free to all children. Under this scale the total income for this vear 
from all pools was about $950,000, as against expenditures for upkeep of about 
$880,000. Thanks to an ingenious piece of legislation cooked up by the Commis- 
sioner, this profit will go into a fund restricted in use to pool improvements, thus 


insuring a permanent maintenance fund for all the pools. 


Such was the cake and cream of the new Department. But its soberer day-by- 
day duties included also the supervision and construction of playgrounds for 
children. When Moses took over there were a total of 119 playgrounds in the 
five boroughs. Today there are 274. Individually, these playgrounds do credit to 
their sponsors, but obstacles which are apparently insurmountable have left them 
open to some criticism as units in a properly integrated playground system 
There are not enough playgrounds to take care of the city’s needs, and those 
that exist are not always placed to the best advantage; the children almost 
invariably have to cross streets to get to them. But these are conditions which 
after all depend on the fact that real estate in New York is prohibitive in price, 
and the further fact that the Park Departments of the past. with characteristic 
lack of foresight, failed to reserve any land when it was cheap enough to buy. 
The playground program of the city is designed on a year round basis. A force 
of 801 men and women drawn from the Civil Service and WPA rolls act as play- 
ground supervisors and directors. Activities regularly include such undertakings as 
kindergartens, mothers’ clubs, day camp trips, handicraft, dancing, dramatics. 
boys’ athletic clubs, nature study clubs, harmonica clubs, and all types of sports 
irom roller skating to football to jacks. 

Kindergartens are conducted for pre-school children over two, and are generally 
open from ten to noon, sometimes from one to three as well. The mothers use these 
kindergartens mostly as convenient parking places for their children, patronize 
them much more heavily in winter when none of the older children is home to 
mind the babies. Offshoots of these kindergartens are the mothers’ clubs, designed 
‘o give parents a voice in the conduct of the playgrounds, and, incidentally, to 
educate them in child care. During the past ten months, attendance at play- 
rounds and park festivities totaled 31,923,040. 

in the interests of economy and efficiency, the Park Department has been working 


t es a ileee * * . . 
teadily at standardizing its equipment: 
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ISLAND, CITY, STATE 


All of these things have been accomplished in two and a half years, and Mr. 


William For 


Moses’ term as Park Commissioner has thirteen more months to run before 
the Fusion administration must go once again to the electorate. Whether or 
not Mr. Moses is able to continue, New York has received from him a priceless 
he wit dowry in planned recreation. But reelection has already become a matter of 


relative indifference to the dynamic Commissioner; he is currently deeply 


ts toy involved in plans which he knows full well will not be interrupted for at least 
four more years, will likely remain under his control as long as he wants them 


to be. These plans are the logical extensions of the scheme that brought him into 


WESTSIDE IMPROVEMENT—72ND STREET 


New York: First to build great beaches on Long Island; then to lace great high- 
ways from them, through New York City, out to the rest of the State. 

His entrance to New York City, you will remember, was via the construction of 
the Triboro Bridge. This brought his great ribbons of traffic streaming from 
Jones Beach and Bethpage Park clear into the center of town, and the problem 
was ready for its next stage: to lace this traffic ribbon through the City and pull 


t on out into Westchester and the Palisades, back in the hinterland of the State. 





With breathtaking vision, the West Side Drive and the Circumferential Drive 
were conceived to perform this feat. 

Curn back for a moment to the map on page 492. At the westernmost tip of 
brooklyn, pick up the dotted line curving up due north. Follow it through a 
tunnel crossing to the bottom of Manhattan, and up Manhattan’s west shore (in 


id line) till it spouts off to the Palisades across the George Washington Bridge, 





| off to Westchester via the Henry Hudson Bridge. Then return once again 
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MANHATTAN’S WEST 
SIDE IMPROVEMENT 





to the tip of Brooklyn, and travel east to Marine Park, down to Jacob Riis Park, 
and around in a broad sweep through Queens to the Triboro Bridge approaches. 
The lines you have been following are parkways, some built, some projected, 
some merely dreamed by Moses. They form one of the most gigantic public im- 
provements in the history of the country. When completed they will sweep traffic 
from all New York State swiftly and safely down to the beaches of Long Island, 
will serve meanwhile as great traffic arteries interrupted only by clover leaf inter- 
sections. Robert Moses either directly or by deputy is in charge of the whole 
project, entirely independent of his position as Commissioner of Parks. The West 
Side Improvement is partly under State jurisdiction (and Moses is still chairman 
of the State Council), and is partly run by the Henry Hudson Authority (of 
which Moses is chairman). The Circumferential Drive is largely controlled either 
by the State, or by the Marine Authority (of which Moses is chairman). 

Just now work is proceeding most rapidly on the West Side Improvement (see 
map, left), and down at Jacob Riis Park. Over on the West Side the elevated 
highway which already runs from Fourth Street to 72nd Street is being extended 
as one of the familiar parkways along the very edge of Manhattan. Riverside 
Park, the thin strip of green which separates the new drive from the first line of 
apartment houses, is being vigorously improved. By next summer most of the 
project should be open to the public, permitting them a non-stop drive from 
Westchester nearly to Wall Street. And down at Jacob Riis, workmen are nearly 
through work on a smaller Jones Beach, to be connected to the mainland with 
a bridge now also under construction. 

And almost every month now in the Manhattan papers you can read of a new 
section of parkway, or a new bridge, or a new green space being dedicated to 
public use by Commissioner Moses. And without too much imagination, when you 
piece all these bits of news together on the blueprint of Moses’ plans, you can 
see this great parkway system growing into its State-size stature before your 
very eyes. 

As this plan swept like the shadow of a cloud over New York City, it has left 
impressive testimony of its presence in new parks and pools and stadiums. But 
remember that to look at New York City’s parks or New York City’s program of 
municipal recreation as an entity sufficient unto itself is to ignore all the impli- 
cations and all the requisites of modern park practice. This pattern for parks runs, 
as it must, from the sea tip of Long Island clear across the State to Buffalo. 
If you are thinking of designing a system of parks for your own city, you might 
well go to New York for a few pointers. There you will learn the proper use of 
the parkway, both as a traffic artery and as an instrument of suasion. You 
will find America’s only modern models for public beaches and public pools. 
You will find some extremely ingenious innovations in equipment. And above 
al! you will find a constant and invaluable awareness of the fact that recreation 
must be for all the people; not only for the young but equally for the adult. 


And while you are in New York, for best results, kidnap Robert Moses. 
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CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, DENVER, COLORADO 
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es ge 


Pasview ED in the October issue were a number of build- 
ings for which the allowable maximum of two pages was 
admittedly inadequate. First of these to receive its due is 
the new wing of the Children’s Hospital in Denver, as valid 
a piece of modern architecture as has been produced in 
this country. A steel and concrete structure, the new wing 
is a special treatment unit with surgical wards, open ter- 
races for heliotherapy, a corrective gymnasium, massage 
rooms, and special pools and baths for hydrotherapy. Two 
factors are responsible for the building’s distinctive appear- 
ance: the need for maximum light and controlled ven- 
tilation led to the use of stock Ventrolite sash, and the 
effectiveness of solar radiation at Denver's altitude made 
the placing of sun terraces on each level a most desirable 
feature. To the solving of the hospital’s peculiar problems 
a prodigious amount of study was given, and in some cases, 
as in the pools, entirely new devices were developed by the 
architect. Paralytic patients receiving hydrotherapeutic 
treatment, for example, must be transferred from bed to 
pool with a minimum of handling, and the former installa- 
tions, which consisted of an overhead trolley with a crude 
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sling, generally terrified the children by their noisy opera- 
tion and obvious lack of positive control. Here the over- 
head system was discarded in favor of an hydraulic lift, 
designed and built in collaboration with an hydraulic engi- 
neer who offered his services and the use of his workshop. 
Full-size working models were made, tested, redesigned, and 
finally submitted to the hospital authorities. The illustra- 
tions on these pages show the lifts in the various pools. This 
example is typical of the procedure followed throughout. 
Another pleasing innovation is the lighting used in the 
wards; fixtures providing direct and indirect light are 
attached to the beds; the indirect lights are controlled by 
switches at the door, and the direct lights operate on a pull 
chain: in no case is the source of general illumination visible. 
Placing of structural members was determined by bed 
spacing, and not vice versa. Windows run up to the flush 
ceilings. Colors are cheerful greens, blues, and yellows. 
Acoustical materials maintain an air of quiet throughout. 
and minimize the usual deafening reverberations in the 
pools. These and other refinements have produced a work of 
remarkable finish and decisiveness. 
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pera- oo _— : 
over- | 
- lift, 
engi- ) 
shop. : 
, and | 
stra- 
T! ° The hydraulic lift, details of which are : 
ls shown above, consists of a 4 in. cylin- 
10ut. der, and operates under a pressure of : 
the 80 Ibs. to the square inch: it raises, 


turns and lowers a cradle consisting of 
are two metal arms. The procedure with 
the patient is as follows: The patient 





d by ves at the pool on a stock peram- 
pull Sulator equipped with a detachable 
fc oden litter and an inflated rubber 
sible. ittress. The perambulator with its 
bed tient is wheeled onto tracks marked . 
a design in the floor. The cradle ; 
flush ks up the litter with the patient, 
lows. ts it clear of the perambulator, turns 
0, and slowly descends into the ' 
10ut, ter. The movements of the lift are 
the trolled by pneumatic valves on an 
: tensible rubber hose so that the at- 
rk of t jant operating the lift can walk 
ind and be close to the patient at 
Stages of the operation. 
MI 
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FOUNDATIONS 

Footings—solid concrete. Walls—reenforced concrete. 
Waterproofing—10 per cent of hydrated lime in con. 
crete and 1 heavy coat of hot tar mopped on outside 
walls. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—special glazed brick, steel construc. 
tion, columns fireproofed with concrete and plastered. 
ROOF 

Sun decks—reenforced concrete, 2 in. Thermax in- 
sulation, membrane waterproofing, finished with red 
split paver brick. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—lead around drains. Gutters—galvanized iron. 
Air conditioning ducts—24 gauge galvanized iron. 
INSULATION 

Walis—1 in. Celotex behind radiators and in dead air 
spaces. Roofs—2 in. thick Thermax. Acoustic Celotex 
ceilings in wards, cork ceilings in hydrotherapy and 
physical therapy units. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Ventrolite steel, Security Products Co. Glass— 
quality A, % in. plate. Bronze screens—in stationary 
steel frames. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Wards, corridors, auditorium, library and classrooms— 
No. 20 Battleship linoleum, 3-16 in., Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. Dressing rooms, toilet rooms, utility 
rooms and diet kitchens—Terrazzo. Physical therapy 
room floor—Armstrong’s cork tile. Basement corridor 
floors—Armstrong’s Accotile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Large pool room—glazed tile wainscot, acoustic cork 
above. Hot pool, salt pool, dressing rooms, utility rooms, 
diet kitchens and toliet rooms—Terrazzo wainscot. 
Smooth hard wall plaster throughout balance of build- 
ing. 

WOODWORK AND TRIM 

Trim—metal base and frames. Interior doors—fiush 
wood, Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. Exterior doors— 
steel. 

HARDWARE 

Interior—chromium finish locks, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., L. C. N. floor checks. 

PAINTING 

Walls—3 coat work, finished with semi-gloss Barreled 
Sunlight. Ceilings—1 coat of Barreled Sunlight over 
factory coat. Sash—2 coats lead and oil over shop coat. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Fixtures—specially designed, open inner-mirrored 
bulbs in recessed reflectors perfectly accessible for 
re-lamping, Sechrist Mfg. Co. Special equipment— 
specially designed wireway on ward walls behind beds 


to house nurses’ call, lighting convenience and radio 
wires. 
PLUMBING 


Fixtures—Crane Co. Soil and waste pipes—extra heavy 
cast iron. Vent pipes—galvanized iron. Water supply 
pipes—copper tube. Filters pumps and Electro Katady" 
Sterilizing equipment for pools. Special grounding of 
water heater for salt pool to prevent electrolysis. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Heating—vapor. Filtered forced air system. Radiators— 
copper fin, concealed, Trane Co. Valves—thermostat 
control, Johnson Service Co. system. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Hydraulic lifts for pools, adjustable rails. 
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ARCHITECTS: VONNEGUT. BOHN, AND MUELLER, PEREIRA AND PEREIRA, AND 
KENNETH C. WELCH 


‘ 
T he quality of store architecture is definitely related to its direct or indirect effect on sales. 


This fact has been often and amply demonstrated in the few years since merchants became 
aware of architecture as something more vital than an icing for facades. The thorough going 
face-lifting done on the interiors of the Block store is another example of the fusion of the 
designer’s and the merchandiser’s points of view. Displays are staged, with cases appropriately 
treated as settings; lighting celebrates the disappearance of the ornate fixture, and the foot-candle 
leaves the laboratory to become a factor that can be measured by cash registers; floors are plain 
surfaces, or are given directional treatment to assist the movement of traffic. The store, in other 
words, becomes what it was intended to be in the beginning: a place to sell merchandise. 
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{. An ingenious merchandising arrangement. The customer sits in 
comfort and privacy, and the stock is located in the drawers con 
veniently at hand, saving time and energy for the salespeopl 
2, The cosmetics department has the air of a theater dressing room 
Niches in the counter save space and bring the customer con 
veniently close to the clerk. 

3, Dark walls and concentrated light sources intensify the normal 
privacy of the manicure booths. The general air of restraint and 


elegance is an invaluable aid to sales. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AUDITORIUM 





MEN’S GRILL 


TEA COURT 


920 





THE 





Auditorium, bar, and restaurant are exten. 
sions of the store’s normal activities. In cach 
an appropriate expression of the character 
of the interior has been sought. Of chief in. 
terest is the auditorium, a large, flexible ip. 
terior which can be used for lectures, meet. 
ings, demonstrations of merchandise, methods 


of cooking, use of special equipment, ete. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS 
Footings—reenforced concrete floating type on gravel 


soil. Waterproofing—lIronite, Western Waterproofing 
Co. 
STRUCTURE 


Lower two stories are of black Norwegian granite, 
balance of exterior walls, white glazed terra cotta. 
Interior partitions—metal lath and plaster. Columns— 
structural steel. Floor girders with Junior floor joists, 
18 in. o.c. Floor construction—galvanized iron corru- 
gated sheets resting on light junior floor beams spaced 
18 in. o.c., 3 in. Haydite concrete fill, 244 finished 
cement floor, ready for carpeting. 

INSULATION 

Rock wool in walls and ceiling of arcade only. 
WINDOWS 

Sash and window frames—wood on two street sides, 
metal windows on two alley sides. Glass—plate. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS 

Detail of stairs—generally steel construction, with 
treads and risers terrazzo. Escalators—two sets from 
basement to fourth floor, and six passenger and three 
freight elevators by Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOORS 

First floor—Travertine marble. Auditorium—hard wood. 
Remainder of floors—concrete, to be covered with 
carpet. 

HARDWARE 

Nickel silver, P. & F. Corbi 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Grid system. Fixtures—spec indirect around first 
story columns. Special trough and indirect lighting on 
upper floors. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Heating—Warren Webster Modulating system with 
heat controls. Air conditioning—Carrier equipment 
throughout. 
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\PARTMENT HOUSES IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MOORE & LLOYD, ARCHITECTS 


These apartment groups, commendable for the simplicity of their design, were designed with 
an eye to economy in initial cost and upkeep. The exterior elevations appropriately derive their 
attractiveness from large areas of window space and the complete absence of ornate decoration. 
Orientation and cross-ventilation are the essence of the plan. The dining area, an extension of 
the living room, permits double use of space and elasticity in furniture arrangement. The com- 
pact stair hall, a recognized feature of many European apartment buildings, is highly desirable 
since it reduces landings and hall space to a minimum. To insure a certain measure of individu- 
ality, and to relieve a sameness which would be unpleasantly apparent in such a sequence of iden- 
tically planned units, floor coverings and interior color schemes differ in each apartment. Rentals 
are one hundred dollars a month including garage. Cost: $17,050. Cubage: 40,392 at 421, cents. 
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MOORE & LLOYD, ARCHITECTS 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS 

Reenforced concrete footings and grade beams. 
STRUCTURE 

Brick veneer, 2 x 6 in. studs, smooth finish plaster on 
metal lath. Floor construction—2 x 10 in. joists, sub- 
floor, 15 Ib. felt, 1 x 3 in. pine flooring. 

ROOF 

Rafters, 2 x 6 in., 30 Ib. felt, 1 x 8 in. sheathing and 10 
oz. Anaconda standing seam roof. 

SHEET METAL WORK MAI 
Flashing and gutters—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION 

Roofs—4 in. rock wool over second floor ceiling, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Acoustical plaster over 1 in. Thermax on 
first floor ceiling. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—steel casements. Glass—double strength, quality 
A. Screens—bronze. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Kitchens, living and dining rooms—Amtico sheet rubber 
cemented over 15 Ib. felt. Bedrooms—Broadfelt carpet- 
ing laid over 15 Ib. felt. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—2 coats flat wall paint, 
Benjamin Moore Paint Co. Trim—Ripolin ename! on 
door jambs and cabinets. Exterior: Walis—2 coats 
Waitex on brick. Sash—3 coats metal paint. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—conduit. Fixtures by Chase Brass & 





a Mist 





LIVING ROOM 


Copper Co. P. 
PLUMBING ” 
All fixtures by Crane Co. Soil pipes—-extra heavy 4%2 der 


in. cast iron. Vent pipes—2 in. galvanized iron. Water 
supply pipes—Chase copper. 


HEATING S¢ 
Individual Moncrief gas floor furnace in each unit with 
electric three-speed control button. Each unit has pl 


General Electric ventilating fan, connected by a duct bi 
to each living room. , 





GARAGES 
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USE FOR MALCOLM C. MACKENZIE, DERRY. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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MALCOLM C. MACKENZIE, DESIGNER =—- FIRST FLOC , 
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| atterned in traditional style, this residence obeys good prece- 
dent both in plan and in elevation and draws much of its evi- 
dent appeal from its fine proportions. The white picket fence, 


seicom used today, enhances the design and affords additional 
privacy. The plan follows the usual scheme in its main elements 
but the addition of a service wing adjacent to the kitchen is a 
distinct and original departure from the usual. Cost: $8,500. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—pine, clapboards, 2 x 4 
in. studs, wirelath and 3 coats plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: 16 oz. copper throughout. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—Johns-Manville 
rock wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung. Glass 
strength. Screens—wood frames, copper wire. 
FLOORS: All rooms oak, except linoleum in kitchen 
and bathrooms. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms—wall- 
paper. Asbestos tile dado in kitchen and bath. 
PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—calicimine. 
varnish. Exterior: Walls and sash—l1 coat aluminum, 
2 coats lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: BX cable. Switches— 
Bakelite covers, General Electric. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove and 
General Electric. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Soil pipes—cast iron. Water supply pipes—wrought 
iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Air condition 
ing system with oil burner, General Electric Co. 
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HOUSE FOR 8S. B. HEATH, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








Beutel Photos 


Here is an ingenious plan with varying levels defining the sequence of the rooms. Library, living 
and dining areas are composed around a large and centrally located fireplace. This fireplace, one 
of three within the house, is topped by a skylight and offers a fine conservatory. The arrangement 
of the various units in the floor plan produces interesting interior vistas and correlation between 
the many functions of the living area. Since the lot provided both rear and front access, the garage 
was designed toward the back of the structure. A great deal of originality is revealed in the use 
of varied textures upon the elevations. The horizontal, stressed by the continuous and overhang- 
ing roof lines, is further emphasized by the fenestration, the chimney structure, and the land- 


scaped pattern. Cubage: 27,000 at 43 cents. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete block, and concrete membrane floors. 
STRUCTURE 

Block walls made of special design of cinder concrete 
developed by the architect and used as structural and 
finish wall. Blocks, on the exterior, treated with a 
waterproofing compound as made by Western Water- 
proofing Co., and finished light buff. 

ROOF 

Five ply tar and gravel, laid over % in. matched lumber. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Copper flashing throughout, 16 oz. 

WINDOWS 

All ventilating sash—stee!l casements, Hope Windows, 
Inc. 

WoOoDWORK 

Trim, cabinets and all finish wood—edge grain fir. 
HARDWARE 

Polished brass locks throughout, Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior walls—natural. Woodwork—l coat flat white 
rubbed down to show grain and treated with 2 coats of 
flat varnish. Exterior woodwork—stained blue. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

All interior lighting either recessed in ceiling or indirect 
lighting from decks. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Kohler Mfg. Co. Soil pipe—cast iron. 
Water supply pipe—copper tubing. 

HEATING 

Conditioned air, direct fired furnace. 




























W. R. Perkins Photos 





LIVING ROOM 


The rambling character of the plan adapts itself readily to the French 
Chateau style, and the several entrances make this residence an integral 
part of the surrounding landscape. The living and dining areas with adjacent 
porch and terraces are set aside and definitely separated from the more 
private and intimate units by a spacious hall leading to the upper story. An 
interesting feature of the second floor is the large room designed to serve the 
dual purpose of informal lounging space when not used as a dressing room. 
The exterior is pleasantly proportioned. Cost: approximately $15,000. 
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HOUSE FOR DR. W. O. RAMEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO E. C. LANDBERG, ARCHITE¢T 


G. T. LANDBERG, ASSOCIATE 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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STRUCTURE: Yellow pine frame, common brick 
veneer. Inside—U. S. Gypsum patent plaster on Nuwood 
board, rock lath for interior partitions. 

ROOF: Black Bangor slate over sheathing and 30 !b. 
roofers felt. 

SHEET METAL WORK: 16 oz. copper throughout. 
INSULATION: rock wool, Reardon Co. 

WINDOWS: Steel sash, Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Glass—double strength, quality A, Pennvernon, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—steel frames, copper 
mesh. 

WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets—select 
gum. Floors—select ash, random width plank, D. M. 
Rose Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

HARDWARE: Cast brass, J. B. Schroder Co. Garage 
doors—motor operated, Overhead Door Co. 
PAINTING: Floors—stained, filled, shellacked and 
waxed. Trim—4 coats enamel. First floor walls— 
painted and starched. Second floor walls—wal! paper. 
Exterior brickwork—Toch Bros. R. |. W. stucco finish. 
WIRING: BX cable. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Supply pipes—streamline copper tubing. Drain lines~ 
cast iron. Sink—Monel Metal. 

HEATING: June-Air gas fired air conditioning syst*™ 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
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HOUSE FOR R. S. HOLMGREN, LINCOLN, MAss. EDWARD R. WAIT, ARCHITEC! 








nn 

Phe architect has used reenforced concrete honestly not only as 

a structural material, but as a surface texture pleasing to the eye. 

The plan shows the difficulty involved by incorporating a large 

element, such as a two-car garage in a residence of this size. The 
lio loses much of its importance, although the adjacent porch 
instrumental in relieving its narrowness. Furthermore, the 
of large steel casements is eminent proof that the scale of 
low openings need not be brought down in the small house 
he sake of appearances. Cost: $3,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

6 in. concrete masonry, painted with 2 coats Port- 
land cement paint. Interior walis—2 coats Portland 
cement paint. 

FLOORS 

Concrete floor on bar Joists, finished in smoothed off 
concrete. 

ROOF 

Wood frame covered with asbestos shingles. 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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Mandatory requirements presented to the architect of this house were that the first floor be a 


complete living unit, entirely independent of the second floor in function, and that a bed on 


ia 


rollers could be moved about easily anywhere on this floor. Examination of the plan shows 
|} how this condition was satisfied and shows that the ground floor clearly defines the primary 
i functions of the house in relating the sleeping and service areas to the porch, living, and dining 
rooms. The masses which make up the exterior elevations are pleasantly broken to create a feel- 


Rte" 


ing of intimacy, a quality hard to obtain in a residence of this size. Large window areas and a 
simple treatment of interior wall surfaces make a pleasant and natural transition from the in- . 
terior to the outdoor. Cost: $19,500. Cubage: 58,000 at 33.6 cents. E 
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r\RLE W. BOLTON, JR., ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 


DECEMBER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Walis—18 in. stone wall, 1 in. wood furring strips, rock 
lath plaster board, 3 coats plaster. Interior partitions 
wood studs with rock lath plaster board, 3 coats plaster 
Fioor construction—wood joists with rough and fin- 
ished wood flooring 

ROOF 

Construction—wood rafters covered with cedar shingles 
over shingle lath. Fiat slopes covered with tin with 
standing seam Joints. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Copper throughout, 16 oz. 

INSULATION 

Attic floor—4 in. Red Top rock wool, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlain Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Lundell-Eckberg light-weight stee! casements. 
Glass—, in. Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co 
Screens—steel frame operated by H. S. Letty Co.'s 
worm gear operatives. 

FLOORS 

Living room—oak plank, random width. Bedrooms- 
2% in. red oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—N. C. pine, 
covered with linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room—one wall pine paneled, others plaster. 
Bedrooms—plaster. Kitchen—Keene'’s cement plaster, 
tile back of range. Bathrooms—Robertson tile wain- 
scots. 

HARDWARE 

Brass and chromium finish, Schlage Lock Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Cellar—pipe conduit, BX elsewhere. Switches—Hart & 
Hegeman. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—Quality, gas range. Refrigerator—Frigidaire, 
General Motors Co. Sink—Monel metal. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Soil pipes 
cast iron. Water supply pipes—copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co. unit with blower, filters 
and humidifying apparatus. No cooling unit. Regu- 
lator—Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water 
heater—Everhot, capacity 70 galions per hour, Everhot 
Heater Co. 
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. 
Erected upon a former mill site, this residence is surrounded by terraces 
whose retaining walls are superimposed above the old foundations. In 
order to eliminate grading, the house was designed to follow existing 
levels, thus emphasizing actual land contours, and making for an ultimate 
composition of great charm. Painted shingles and native stones have 
been used judiciously, and the fenestration arranged to ailow maximum 
privacy without impairing the outlook. Further privacy is insured through 
the location of the service elements in a separate wing. The inclusion of 
a bedroom on the first floor is a desirable feature evident in a great 
number of contemporary residences. Cost: $13,000. Cubage: 30,000 


at 43.8 cents. 
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IBERTSON WARD, ARCHITECT 


LIVING ROOM 


L'VING ROOM—HALL 


ECEMBER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—sheathing and paper covered with 24 
in. hand-split cypress shingle or 8 in. stone veneer 
Inside—studs, Ecod lath and plaster. 

ROOF 

Wood rafters covered with cedar shingles 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls, attic floor and roof—4 in. Red Top rock 
wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Curtis Silentite, double hung, weatherstripped 
Screens—Curtis full length, copper bronze wire 

FLOOR 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—random width square 
edged oak piank, laid with large boat nails. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—fir floors, covered with linoleum, Arm 
strong Cork Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—generally pine; living room—chestnut. Doors and 
cabinets—pine. Garage doors—overhead type. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls—walihide. Floors—stain and wax. Trim 
—stain, lead and oil. Sash—lead and oil. Exterior 
Walis—whitewash. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

BX cable. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, Inc 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Soil and 
vent pipes—cast iron and wrought iron. Water supply 
pipes—brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Scott-Newcomb direct fired air conditioner with filters 
and humidifiers. Regulator—Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—electric. 
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HOUSE FOR DR. G. D. SPERO, DETROIT, MICH. 
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f G. E. TAMPLIN, ARCHITECT 
| siti seinen acide CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE . 
if F. W. FUGER, DESIGNER 
STRUCTURE: Brick veneer, roofing paper, 144 in. Celo- 
tex insulation board, 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o. c., 4 in 
’ Johns-Manville rock wool insulation, 2 coat plaster 
i} and putty finish on rocklath. 
ROOF: Washington red cedar shingles. 
{ SHEET METAL WORK: 26 gauge galvanized iron. 
Hi INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor—4 in 
if Johns-Manville rock wool. 
ft WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Silentite, weather ; 
if stripped, Curtis Co. Glass—double strength, Libbey- 
th > Owens-Ford Glass Co., and Lustraglass, American ‘ 
' Pretentious neither in plan nor in elevation, this house incorpo- Window Glass Co. Screens—double hung aluminu 
af 3 = arya ao Rolscreens. 
j rates all the requirements of comfortable living. The square plan FLOORS: Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products 
j ee ee aol i ae , . ia i Co. Bathrooms—tile. 
allows for maximum use of space with a minimum of waste circu- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Romex. Switches 7 
: lation. The emphasis on the stair hall not only serves to separate The ‘Arrow Hart & Hegeman Co. ; 
i - : ; ee : KITCHEN* EQUIPMENT: Stove—Magic Chef, 945 
H the dining and food preparing units from the rest of the house, American Stove Co. Refrigerator—Westinghouse Elec: 
, ° 
: cae 2 aie - . tric & Mfg. Co. 
yut a lavatory is thus made available at a logical and accessible 
i) but a lavatory is thus : t a lo, | accessible PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mf9 
i point on the ground floor. On the second floor, wall arrangement Co. Soil pipes—cast iron. Water supply—copper Pipe 
ty 5 ; ] et tr for built-i . es. T] National Smelting Co. 
| creates ample closet space and room for built-in features. The HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Arco condi 
4 . . . . . e . " . 4 if nd. 
recessed main entrance is desirable in a residence located in a tioner to first floor rooms only, Mitering, humidity IX 
th ; : , aie ; ‘ Oil burning boiler. All by American Radiator Co. Fo 
' variable climate. Cost: $13,500. Cubage: 43,335 at 31.5 cents. water heater—Taco No. 599 built-in boiler water heater: 
| 
' 
i 
c : 
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BY RALPH T. WALKER 


. 
Scuuprure, here in America, is competent. But is it not 
almost totally lacking in personality? 

This is not wholly the fault of the sculptor, but rather it 
is a condition common to the average architect, sculptor 
and painter. They are all much prouder of a versatility 
in imitating style than in developing personality. This is 
as true of cubism, internationalism, as of classicism. 
You are “good” if you can swing from the type of Impe- 
rialistic art patter we have built up as describing the 
Federal government over to secular Gothic patter under 
whose elaborately faked antiquities we train our youth 
to go out into a world much in need of honest thinking. 
We have been amazingly chameleon-like in that we have 
most successfully approximated the style on which for the 
moment we have rested. 
The most potent question in our art has been—What 
style is it?” The answer to this question, raised originally 
by us and not by the public, has been a cultural con- 
fusion such as never existed before in the history of the 
world. The way of our civilization is split into two direc- 
tions—one the practical and intellectual concepts which 
seem to be headed forward into the future, the other, the 
art and emotional concepts which seem definitely to lag, 
with the thoughts of the past predominating. In one we 
insist on immediate personal experience for a_back- 

round, in the other on the wit and invention of past or 

rimitive cultures. 

Jur greatest difficulty is to appreciate that a culture is 
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what we are doing now and not what someone else did 
vesterday. 

Fortunately some of us are dying out and a new genera 
tion is coming in, one which lives more comfortably in 
our time and which may understand how to make esthetic 
and practical ends conform to a unified purpose 

In talking of sculpture we are considering the work of 
hand and spirit. We must appreciate that anything cre 
ated by hand in close conjunction with the spirit in the 
desire for beauty must unconsciously engage the same 
rhythms as do the more quantitative and impersonal 
factors in our civilization. This does not mean, however, 
that the sculptor must take a piece of wire, use a ball- 
bearing, a sheet of copper flashing and a discarded 
clothes pin and so make a caricature, and then say it ts 
an example of present day rhythm and it is art. 

No! The fulfillment of our life does not lie in that concep- 
tion of modernity, nor in the further streamlining of the 
egg and calling it man. 

A sculptor like Mestervic is much more nearly expressive 
of the nervous vitality and spiritual unrest of Europe 
than is Brancusi who thinks he is expressing a relation 
with an abstract science of emotion. An abstraction of 
emotion must ever remain a contradiction of terms. 
Here in America we have our own problems. We must 
look to our own expression for our own art, to our own 
ways, to our own manners. 

We are immediately confronted with a more youthful 
rhythm, a larger sense of scale, a demand for sentiment, 
and a need for color. 

The sculptor and architect collaborate, then the sculptor 
must needs subordinate his ways to the building and at 
the same time maintain his own personality. Archi- 
tectural sculpture does not, however, mean planes within 
or on the building, it means form in relation to other 
forms as expressed in the solids and voids which make 
the architecture. 

The classic conception of architectural sculpture as 
standing on pedestals, either on stairways or in niches or 
in the patchwork of tympani, left the sculptor without 
true relation or meaning to the building, in fact without 
anything but a very forced and exterior setting for his 
sculpture. 

The sculptor must within himself feel architecture. 
The work of Leo Friedlander is that of architectural 
sculpture. It has a monumental quality of scale. The 
conception is never small. It always contains within itself 
that which lifts it from being a decorative object into 
that having a true architectonic quality. 

He is not interested in the machine as such. He believes 
that man is more interesting than any of his works, and 
that the reaction of these works upon his, man’s, emo- 
tions is the basis for modern art, just the same as it has 
been the basis for all art. As the story of man changes, 
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and it is ever changing, so too will the externals of art 
change. 

He tells his own story in his own way and is interested 
in relating it to our present life. 

The designs for Radio City in Rockefeller Center are 
modern in rhythm and handling of subject matter— 
large in scale to go with both the building and entrances 
they decorate. They are bold in relief, and as one ap- 
proaches them from up or down the street you are aware 
in perspective that they exist. They are not crude or 
primitive, yet they express human emotions directly 
and simply. ” 

Further, they are excellent terminals to decorative piers, 
which structurally call for no termination. Though they 
are strong enough to arrest the eye, they do not inter- 
rupt the upward movement within the building itself. 
Friedlander’s method of handling surfaces and voids 
within the design is always interesting. Each is properly 
thought of as a means to a decorative end. 

The two heroic equestrians for the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge in Washington are magnificent in their monu- 
mental effect. They immediately suggest their great size, 
and a site on a great square, and as terminals to a great 
bridge. 

The masses and the silhouettes are virile and moving. 
The compositions, again, tell a story, epic in character, 
simply and directly in human terms. The forces expressed 
are as fundamental as man himself. 

Equestrian groups must always be of great interest to the 
sculptor, for man can be shown as directing and con- 
trolling forces stronger than himself. Here this is ad- 
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mirably expressed by the buttocks of the riders; the 
curve of their backs shows the will to dominate in con- 
trast to the pattern of the muscles within the bodies of 
the horses which are indicative of latent and controlled 
power. 

Together both riders and horses definitely state a past, 
the present and a future. 

This great power, controlled for the uses of evil and 
good, of war and peace, are shown as dynamically under 
man’s will and desire. They are both willing and re- 
luctant, buoyant and yet dismayed. 


While the handling of the surfaces to be carved in granite 
are “stoney” in their modeling, it is again interesting to 
observe that they are thought of as not purely natural- 
istic but as decorative movements within the mass, made, 
whether on horse or human figure, to compose within the 
pattern as a whole, to emphasize either the forward move- 
ment of one or the restraint within the other. 

The difficult problems of handling the heroic equestrian 
in stone here find adequate support and yet accomplish 
voids which suggest both action and character, and tend 
to help rather than hurt the design. The simple treat- 
ment of the great posts support the horse adequately 
and yet do not interfere with the desired movement 
within the design. 

This sculpture is basically our own, of our time, but it 
conforms to no other theory than that which has grown 
naturally within Leo Friedlander’s spirit and experience. 
While it is of the rhythm of today, it has its own definit« 
personality. 
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- immigrants who have me n dur ng the 
few years. With the advent of expatriated ar 
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f modern work in Europe, and the pseudo-Ar 
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Too often haste in building or lack 
funds have been controlling factors, and even the 


among the best that have beer 
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the severe limitations of mone 
f The new 
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k of competent labor 


in Palestine is still in 


more than a litera 


and is all too frequently no 
translation of work originally designed for Nortt 
ern Europe. Only future developments will reve 
its suitability to a new environment 
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Between the old and the new architecture in Pales- 
tine there is less of a clash than might be expected 
Eugen Rattner’s building for the Jewish Agency and 


Zionist headquarters in Haifa (top) is a large, 


blocky structure whose walls and fenestration, it 
not its plan, might be those of an early period. 
Less in the native manner is the school at the right. 
In a new way it attempts to meet the ancient prob- 
lems of protection from the sun and of air circula- 
tion. In the center is an air view of Nahalal, first 
of the planned settlements, a large circle of dwell- 
ings surrounded by farm lands. 
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During the past few years the municipality of Tel Aviv 
has carried on an extensive school-building program to 
take care of the extraordinary increase in population. 
: Typical, in size and appearance, is the Balfour Elemen- 
tary School, a unit of twelve classrooms, two workrooms, 
school hall, dining hall, and rooms for teachers and 
nurses. Classrooms face west, and are flanked on the 
east by open corridors of the type shown on the opposite 
page. No better example of the influence of climate on 
design could be found than this passageway, open to the 
air the year around. A southern exposure for impor- 
tant rooms, it will be noted, has been carefully avoided. 





A boarding school for girls in Tel Aviv, 
established by the Women’s International 
Zionist Organization, housing about 50 
pupils. An integral part of the school is 
the garden, where girl students raise 
vegetables for the school kitchen and for 
domestic science classes. 
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In 1935, 30 doctors, refugees from Germany, formed a co- 
operative and erected a private hospital of 80 beds on the 
outskirts of Tel Aviv. Uncrowded land allowed the erection of 
a hospital which is a model of its kind, a low, widely spread 
group with excellent articulation of its related parts. The main 
building is a structure of regular design, organized for the 
efficient placing of beds and services, with small windows and 
shaded terraces on the west. Separate buildings house the 
offices, isolation wards, and service quarters. The architec- 
ture has assurance and dignity, its clean whiteness restful in 
the hot, brown landscape. 
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The regulation permitting 40% coverage has produced build- 
ings which have ample light and air in all rooms, and this 
example, an apartment house in an expensive neighborhood 
of Tel Aviv, further accentuates the quality of openness by 
raising one wing of the building on stilts. The projections in 
which the windows are placed are typical of much modern work 
in Palestine, and serve to enrich the otherwise plain surfaces. 
Windows are wide but low, and are protected from the sun by 
roll-up blinds on the outside. The roof of the building is used 
as a sun terrace, partly protected by shelters, giving tenants 
in this manner the use of almost the entire lot area. 
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Balconies are the rule in Tel Aviv, and their design varies from 


the plain pipe-railed projection to more elaborate arrangements 
of concrete and glass. The extreme severity of the houses fits 
easily into an environment where such treatment has been 
customary for centuries. This example differs from the usual 
type of speculator-built house in the spaciousness of its ground 
floor layout, where a large corridor, which connects the two 
main stairways, opens directly on a garden in the rear. 
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The workers’ organization “Histadruth” furnishes hous- 
ing cooperatives with cheap land and money. Above is 
one of a group of four built in this way. Flats have two or 
three rooms, plus bath and kitchen, and cost about $1,900 
per unit to build. After this unit cost has been repaid the 
dwelling belongs to the tenant. The dwellings face east 
and west, are served by open stairs, and are equipped 
with the characteristic balconies. 
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JOSEPH NEUFELO, ARCHITECT 





The German origin of the bulk of modern work in Palestine 
is unmistakably revealed by these houses, counter- 
parts of which could be found in many Berlin suburbs. 
The open plan, characteristic of northern houses in the 
International Style, here appears as a physical necessity 
rather than an expression of a spatial conception. Ter- 
races are an integral part of the living scheme, but for 
the greater part of the year their use is possible only 
when they are shaded. Hence the overhanging shelter, as 
seen in the house on the opposite page, is becoming 4 
familiar part of residence design. 
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CAFE IN TEL AVIV, JOSEPH NEUFELD AND JOSEPH JAROST, ARCHITECTS 





-—4 Buildings for recreation and amusement reflect the sudden 

, change in Tel Aviv from small town to modern metropolis. 

t TTS Located on a corner a short distance from the sea, this cafe, 

| whose large wall openings permit the free circulation of breezes 

Pao a mt off the water, is a popular gathering place. Typically severe 
. in its treatment, the building expresses its special character 

G IP by the openness of the first two floors and by the awnings and 


umbrellas which shelter the tables. The cafe interior is two 
stories in height, unsymmetrical in plan, and derives its air of 


FA “ animation more from the design of the interior than from any- 
thing superimposed upon it. Below is the home of the Workers’ 
Association in Tel Aviv, a building containing the offices, 
r assembly hall, and recreation rooms of the organization. 
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FAIR AND STADIUM i 


mM. C. E. PATAKY, JOSEPH NEUFELD, 
ARJEH SHARON, Be GIDONI!, 
AVERBOUCH-GINSBURG, ARCHITECTS 





Tel Aviv is the new Palestine’s commercial 
center. To dramatically bring this fact before 
the world a fair was held on property to the 
north of the rapidly expanding city. Pavilions 
showed home products, British goods, pre- 
sented the development of the city and the 
results of the activities of the Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. The buildings showed the same simple 
character as the more permanent structures 
in the city. Small in scope and compact, 
though not crowded, the plan shows a nice 
balance of large and small buildings, a good 
relationship between pavilions and open 
spaces, and provides for easy, direct circula- 
tion. 
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HOSPITAL IN JERUSALEM, ERICH MENDELSOHN, ARCHITECT 
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On the slopes of Mount Scopus in Jerusa- 
lem will be built a 500-bed hospital, work 
of Erich Mendelsohn, one of Germany's 
great architects. The model shows a build- 
ing in the unmistakable Mendelsohn man- 
ner, balanced in composition, powerful in 

’ tts sweeping horizontals, a dramatic con- 

ception beautifully adapted to the irregu- 

lar site. 
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PURDUE’S COST ANALYSES 


offer the industry the most complete and impartial view of Dollars-into-House 
compiled to date. A look at Director Watson’s next step. 


R. SEARCH on the campuses of American 
universities today is, far more often than 
not, confined to the realms of pure science, 
rarely ventures to explore the applied field 
life. Notable exceptions 
would include the tests given automobile 


of man’s daily 


and driver at Massachusetts State College, 
experimentation in Northwestern’s crime 
laboratory, crop studies in agricultural 
schools of the Middle West. Such a prac- 
tical undertaking is that of the Purdue 
Housing Research Project: here close con- 
tact with actual building and the daily, 
clinical use of small houses is qualifying 
that group as competent to point out the 
flaws in the small home. 

The Housing Research Project was in- 
augurated a year and a half ago, when 
David E. Ross, president of the Purdue 
Board of Trustees as well as of Rostone 
Inc., and longtime angel to the university, 
donated for that purpose money and land 
at the northwestern edge of the campus. 
Original plans were to build a dozen or 
more houses, submit a whole development 
to tests. These were later revised in the 
face of rising material prices, and the num- 
ber of houses was cut to five. Two months 
after announcement of the gift, the plan 
was given more selective point when 
Purdue’s President Edward C. Elliott and 
David Ross plucked from Washington’s 


RFC offices as Director, Frank Watson. 

Last month first sub- 
stantial crop in this potentially very fer- 
tile field: complete labor and material cost 
breakdowns were published on two of the 
five houses now completed by the Project. 
afforded a 


blossomed the 


Therein the industry was 
glimpse at the most detailed and ac- 


curate analysis that had ever been released 
of a small house. 

Frank Watson, who has constituted 
himself vector for Purdue’s ambitions, is 
still a young man, though he must be 
tiring of having it called to public atten- 
tion. His 29 years have latterly been 
packed with brilliant hard work in the 
legal and economic fields of housing. Upon 
graduation—with honors—from Harvard's 
Law School in 1932, he went at once to 
Washington where he joined the staff of 
bright young legalites working with New 
Dealer Thomas Corcoran. As such, he had 
a leading part in drafting the National 
Housing Act. For a time he was the FHA’s 
acting general counsel, for a time legal ad- 
viser on the RFC staff, for a time an 
assistant in the Departments of the Treas- 
ury, and of the Interior. From Bachelor 
Corcoran’s Washington “Little Red House” 
to the Purdue University campus at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., was a shift which celebrated his 
ability as a housing expert. 
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Q.andA. In his hands, the Project took 
form, began to answer the question: “Can 
built, adequately equipped 
house and garage, for father, mother, 
daughter, be built for than 
$5,000?” He demanded five answers, from 
five houses: one of steel, one of pre- 
fabricated plywood, one of lumber, one 
of reenforced concrete, one of wood and 
stucco. Last month in two of the five the 
answer was “Yes.” House No. 1, construc- 
tion of wood frame and stucco, was erected 
at a general contract cost of $4,852.45, in 
96 working days, at 88 cents per cu. ft. 
House No. 4, construction of steel, was 
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CONSTRUCTION COST SUMMARY: HOUSE NO. 1 
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emcee telecine eed eieeeeenieeaetieens 
PAINTING EXTERIOR TRIM 67.2 3 3 . 

INTERIOR TTL, CLG TRIM 155GO~”~CRIS CSS 





——— os ~ ‘ 18.9 2 29.1¢ , 29 322.85 


TERRACES LABS CONCRETE WORK 





FENCE FRAME & STUCCO 29 


PERGOLA 7 ae, } 15.0 25.9 t d 132.30 
TOTALS $1491.65 $2939.00 $4430.65 $ 277.3 $4707.95 


‘enero! Contractor’s Profit and/or Overheod $ 144.50 


GRAND TOTAL AND CONTRACT PRICE $4852.45 


No sub-contract . ; 
*tOverhead and/or profit included in material cost 
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built under a general contract price of 
$4,992, in 75 working days, at 36 cents 
per cu. ft. 

The importance of the Project lies in its 
fairness and accuracy. Many a cost test 
has been hamstrung at its inception by 
the acceptance of discounts, by a cutting 
of price corners which might be justified 
in theory, but never were in practice. 
This was almost a stumbling block at 
Purdue, and the director and his tech- 
nicians long time insisting to 
manufacturers and others that they 
wanted no special prices, no discounts. 
They took designs and plans for the five 
houses, submitted them to contractors for 
bids. First estimates were in all cases for 
more than $5,000, necessitated revisions 
and pruning by the architects to meet re- 
quirements. 

House No. 1 is the one whose designs 
won for Architect J. André Fouilhoux first 
prize in the small house competition con- 
ducted by the New York Chapter of the 
A. I. A. Construction type conforms to a 
current style. The house was located on : 
slightly sloping area at the intersection 
of two roads, street exposures being to 
the south and west. 

House No. 4, designed and built by the 
Insulated Steel Construction Co. of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, makes more use of steel 
house construction, in- 


were a 


= 


than is usual in 
corporating in prefabricated steel panels 
combining the supporting members with 
the exterior and interior surfaces. Walls 
and roof were prefabricated in the shop. 
Site is gently sloping, with an elevation to 
assure good drainage. Laundry facilities 


a 


are placed in the garage, as is a gas-fired, 
forced warm air heating plant which oc- 
cupie? only 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 9 in. Neither 
this nor House No. 1 has a basement. 

The care taken in hiring timekeepers to 
record material costs and work hours paid 


eae 


House No. 4 
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its first dividend when, from its figures, 
the Project that the 
general supposition that construction costs 
of a house can be equally divided between 
labor and materials is erroneous. For 
House No. 1, the total labor cost was 
$1,491.65 or 30.7 per cent of the total. 
Material cost of $2,939 represents 60.7 
per cent of the total, the 8.7 per cent re- 
maining being profits or overhead of the 
general and subcontractors. Forty hours 
of nonproductive labor were recorded, as 
when the men gathered around fires during 
winter work, or when materials failed to 
arrive on schedule. For House No. 4, labor 
costs were but $1,271, or 25.45 per cent 
of the total, while material costs amounted 
to $3,263.85, or 65.3 per cent. 


was able to state 


Future. Such statistics are interesting 
and valuable, but they are not the be- 
all and end-all of the Project. Director 
Watson and his aids will be engrossed 
from now on with the house as a place to 
live in, and it is their further research 
that will tell most about the house. For 
into these five houses, as they are com- 
pleted, are moving five families from 
Purdue’s faculty, to live, keep track of 
upkeep and fuel costs, watch for repairs, 
record pet peeves, jot down what annoys 
them about the living facilities. 

House No. 1, say its inhabitants, is 
proving to be livable in plan. The stairwell 
is a little small, and there was trouble 
in moving furniture to the second floor, 
but the two terraces add considerably to 
the livable area. The garage seems also 
too small. The kitchen, although long and 
narrow and thus contrary to modern tenets 
of kitchen planning, has satis- 
factory. There are no overhead lighting 
fixtures in living room or bedrooms, but 
this has not proven a disadvantage. Less 
satisfactory was the placing of all wall 


proven 
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outlets in the living room, where they a: 
controlled by a main switch, but provid 
no connection for a radio or an electri 
clock. 

Chief problem thus far with House N, 
t has been in insulation. The insulation o{ 
walls, 3 in. of loose felt, appeared to b 
adequate, but the roof, insulated with 
fibre board 1 in. thick, which has only 
about one-half the insulating value of the 
3 in. of loose felt, proved inadequate. As 
might have been expected, the house heated 
too quickly on summer days, cooled too 
quickly at night. The heating plant has 
inspired two criticisms: the pilot flame has 
no automatic shut-off, rendering the escape 
of gas possible; and the installation space, 
provided only with a small vent, has 
proven insufficiently ventilated for efficient 
combustion. 

The criticism noted that 


is also con- 


tractors’ profits in both cases were in- 
adequate, caused by over-confident and 
inaccurate bidding in one case and in the 
other by the contractor’s pride in his work, 
which militated against his charging for 
extras later found necessary. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST SUMMARY: HOUSE NO. 4 


om. weneees ar ae SPECIFIC JOB Labor Moteriol sons Profit G oa = yorst gems 
EXCAVATION $ 2945 § $ 2945 §$ $ $ $ 37.20 ‘ 
BACKFILL 6.30 ¢ é 7% 
FOUNDATION OOTIN NCRETE 1.45 25.4 36.8 a6 








ONCRETE P 25 272 ; s18 365 55 
FLOOR FILL 
CONCRETE SLAB 24 93.60 - 
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FLOORING UB-FLOOR ‘ 

EEPERS 10 (A 249 
JARDWOOD 4 690 69 
NOI E UM 3 x , 23.75 6.25 30.0% 

CLEAN t ee ¢ , 45 48 4 d 4 373.85 
i Eee 
WALLS SILLS 34.65 4¢ 

STEEL PANELS WA 218 932.30 1150.8 ° 1195.20 
SSS 
ROOF STEEL PANELS ROOF 1.35 429.70 501 . 

INSULATION 7 - 24.3 65.75 %0.( 60 “ 

ROOFING 4 13.0% 83.4 88.9 686.05 
METAL WORK COPING FLASHING 20 ¢ 

GUTTERS & DOWN f OUTS. ETC 17.2 91.90 29.8 ° 129.80 
MILLWORK WINDOWS, DOORS, HARDWARE G&G TRIM 162.75 431.80 m4 . 455 

CABINETS = t—~«tS 3330 3470 68.00 

SCREENS tti—~sS os aye —_ 11.70 29.65 41.75 ‘ 703.90 
HEATING FLUE 13.40 17.95 31.35 8.2 

FURNACE & DUCTS . 46.15 283.8 330.00 . 

PLUMBING ROUGH EXCAVATION 5.15 1.2 6.40 
SEWER G SOIL p= 18 - 79 25 97.95 2 3 0 121 4 
WATER & GAS rae ve 17.00 27.60 44.60 65 55.25 183.10 

FIXTURES an ae ae 43 25 ; 13) 50 174.75 33.15 x 1g 391.00 

ELECTRICAL ROUGH CONDUITS 4.50 7.10 11.60 65 12.2 
CABLE ; 26 50 16 00 yp 42 50 . 235 448 
OUTLETS & BOXES 1300355 16.55 6 175 

FINISH i Fv a 1850 (29.15 4765 27! i 4 125.00 
PAINTING EXTERIOR WALLS 31.7 69.85 101.55 2.4° 104.00 

INTERIOR Penc ao ~ Wh WALLS & CE LINGS 64.50 - 51.60 6 10 2.80 18g 

CLOSETS & GARAGE 14.00 6.00 20.00 50 20.5 9.40 

FLOORS , ea 15 75 = 7 65 - 23 40 a ss = 23.9 

EXTERIOR TRIM 7 ae 22.25 ‘ 11.85 : 34 10 Ae 85 3 34.9 

INTERIOR TRIM “ go, ew Po ty 39 50 18 OC a 57.50 < 1.40 Bx 

CLEAN UP ae ee ee 5 See 15 ae 361.95 : 
TOTAL $1271.00 $3263.85 $4534.85 $ 233.55 $4768.40 

General Contractor’s Overhead and/or Profit $ 223.80 4 


GRAND TOTAL AND CONTRACT PRICE $4992.20 1000 
*Overhead and profit included in material cost 
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FROM PLAIN TO VILLAGE 


is the history of Markham, where Fred Walsh is 


subdividing subsistence homesteads. 


Tue European plan of subsistence home- 
steads was first adopted on a large scale 
in this country by the Federal govern- 
ment, when Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell’s 
Resettlement Administration started mov- 
ing farmers from sub- to super-marginal 
land. More recently, industrialists have 
seen the concrete benefits to be derived 
from settling their workers on the land. 
Henry Ford, the International Business 
Machine Corp., and the Stillwater Worsted 
Co., are all adopting variations of the 
subsistence plan in an effort to lower their 
labor turnover, will soon complete pro- 
grams housing their workers at little more 
than cost. 

Last spring subsistence homesteads, hav- 
ing spread from government to industry, 
jumped from industry to the subdivision. 
And by last month Fred Walsh, the 
shrewd, jovial, middle-aged mid-Westerner 
who brought the idea to a commercial 
development, had through its help sold 
115 houses, thereby opening Chicago’s eyes 
to a technique branded as impossible. 

In 1932, the Henry Wells Trust, ad- 
ministered by the Chicago Title and Trust 
Co., appointed Fred Walsh’s Joliet real 
estate firm to develop a 1,400-acre plat of 
wooded, gently rolling farmland south of 
Chicago in the village of Markham, which 
then boasted a population of some 400 
persons. Walsh examined his market very 
carefully, discovered through a survey that 
those people who had best weathered the 
Depression were those who lived around 
the city on small plots of ground, still 
owned their homes, produced enough food 
from their vegetable gardens to subsist 
and even to profit. Developer Walsh, sensi- 
ble enough to approach the problem of his 
market scientifically, 
enough to put two and two together. He 
decided to apply the moral to be drawn 
from this fact to Markham. 

The terrain in Markham, now called 
“Little Farms,” can be divided roughly 
into two sections: a low, comparatively 
flat half, and a high, rolling half. Before 
Developer Walsh took over the property, 
some of his work had been done for him. 
He found a ready-made subdivision, its 
paved roads and water pipes already laid 
out. There was even a house or two al- 
ready built on the development, ghosts 
of a previous attempt. The roads divided 
the plat into approximate city blocks. He 
decided to cut each block into six small 
farms of about three-quarters to two-thirds 
of an acre each. He then turned to the 
FHA for the first of a long and at first 


was also. sensible 
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disappointing series of conferences. 

Said Developer Walsh, in effect: “People 
will buy low-cost homes on three-quarters 
of an acre of land.” Answered, in effect, 
the FHA: “We'll have to see a settled com- 
munity before we risk approval. Build and 
sell 50 homes, and we'll insure your mort- 
gages.” It took Developer Walsh 30 days 
to find his 50 buyers. 

He had 44 more buyers before a founda- 


tion was laid. In April the first FHA- 
financed house was being built. Last 


month his record stood thus: 

90 houses completed and sold. 

25 under construction and sold. 
Expectations were: 

200 sold by January 1, 1937. 

Developer Walsh’s first move was to hire 
a 26-year-old architect named Martin 
Henry Braun who, like many another 
smart young Chicago architect, had made 
a reputation designing exhibits for Chi- 
cago’s World’s Fair. Architect Braun’s 
name was further enhanced by his work 
on the interior of the Civic Opera Build- 
ing. This year he has had his work cut 
out for him: he has had to sit down with 
115 6f Markham’s clients, work out in- 
dividual designs for them, as well as con- 
tinue in his capacity as architect for the 
Trustees of the Insull Estate, for whom he 


has remodeled many an old house in 
Libertyville. Luckily for Fred Walsh, 
Martin Braun’s chief interest is in the 


small house field; luckily again, he is un- 
married, free to work at night, which he 
often does. Architect Braun and Construc- 
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tion Chief Harry Quinn, who is F; 
Walsh’s man Friday, make a good team 

These three got together, arrived at 
formula. Developer Walsh’s formula f 
subsistence homestead profits is to figu: 
on a small profit per unit, buy in bulk a 
discount, and build for volume. His profit 
have come 50 per cent from the land, 5 
per cent from the house. 

The houses are erected at least 20 ft. 
back from the street, with room at sides 
and back for vegetable and flower gar- 
dens, perhaps a tennis court. They are 
constructed of kiln-dried precision lumber, 
wrapped in a blanket of balsam wool insu- 
lation with cypress siding, on foundations 
of monolithic cement. The large majority 
are white, color variations being achieved 
through roofs and shutters. They have 
from five to The 
average about 25 x 52 ft. in size, usually 
include a utility storage room and an at- 
tached garage. Architecture is _ basically 
Dutch and New England Colonial, with 
variations. Some houses have three rooms 
downstairs and three up, others vary it 
with four downstairs and two up. Most 
popular, however, has been an arrange- 
ment with three downstairs and two up. 
For an additional lavatory, $75 is added 
to the price, for an additional bathroom, 
$125. 


seven rooms. houses 


Chief among Little Farms bids to popu- 
larity is the price. With the land, these 
houses have been sold for a monthly out- 
lay of less than $5 per room. Without 
land, prices between $3,000 and $3,500 
were not unusual. These same prices, how- 
ever, could not be duplicated today. Rising 
costs, according to Developer Walsh, have 
caused two price increases already, one 5 
per cent having been added in July, a 
second in August. He expects to have 
raised his prices another 10 to 15 per cent 
by next spring. At present, prices for 
house and lot vary from $3,500 to $5,000. 
By the end of Little Farms’ development 
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is thus doubtful that the buyer will get 

uch house for less than $4,500. 

Second most important of Little Farms’ 

rawing cards is, of course, the size of 

ie plot of land sold with each house. 
\bout 90 per cent of Markham’s new in- 
abitants take advantage of the vegetable 
arming facilities of their three-quarters 

f an acre. Since most of them work but 
five days a week, they are able to spend 
the week-end gardening. Wives do some 
of the work during the week, husbands 
putting in an occasional hour after work 
when weather and season permits. 

People continue to flock to Markham for 
a look at Little Farms’ model house, de- 
spite the failure of Fred Walsh’s ambitious 
advertising scheme. For Developer Walsh, 
whose previous experience had been con- 
fined to building in outlying towns like 
\urora, Elgin, and Joliet, felt that with his 
approach to the metropolitan market he 
would need to step up his sales pressure 
Accordingly he offered a radio program 
three times a week for a month: a baritone 
sang old-fashioned songs, and a man read 
poems interspersed with philosophy. Net 
result was two or three prospects so far as 
Walsh could determine. The program was 
halted in favor of the proven method of 
word-of-mouth recommendation. 

Due to Little Farms, Markham’s 1935 
population of 400 will have been aug- 
mented by 500 persons by the end of the 
year, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. The scores of families who have 
moved out to what was a bare expanse of 
land eight months ago are, in the main, 
young white-collar workers and_ skilled 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—poured_ concrete, 
1-3-5 mix. Cellar floor—3%% in. concrete. 
STRUCTURE: 2 x 4 in., 16 in. o.c. yellow 
pine sheathing, building paper, 8 in. cypress 
siding, % in. balsam wool and plaster board. 
Floor construction—2 x 8 and 2 x 10, 16 in. 
0.c. sub-floor; felt paper and 13/16 x 2% in. 
oak flooring. Plaster board for ceiling. 

ROOF: 2 x 6, 20 in. o.c., 1 x 6 in. sheathing, 
felt and Mule-Hide asphait shingles, The 
Lehon Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and roof—% 
in. balsam wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass 
—double and single strength. 

FLOORS: All rooms have oak flooring; bath- 
room covered with Tile-Tex. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
pine. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Sargent 
& Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—paper. Ceilings 
—calcimine. Floors—filled *nd 2 coats var- 
nish. Trim—2 coats lead and oil, 1 coat 
enamel. Sash—2 coats lead and oil. Exterior: 
Walls and sash—2 coats Devoe & Raynolds 
paint. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures enameled steel, 
Briggs Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Circulating hot water, U.S. boil- 
ers and radiators. Hot water heater—30 gal- 
'on tank and coal laundry stove. 





laborers. Heads of families include a gen 
eral passenger agent of an airline, the head 
chef of a big Chicago restaurant, ticket 
agent of a bus company, chief clerks in 
electrical plants, a newspaperman, some 
civil service employes, a toolmaker. Aver 
age couple has three children. Average 
adult is still under 40 years old, has been 
employed nine years, earns 835 a week 
All but 2 per cent of the workers are em 
ployed in the industrial districts of Calu- 
met, South Chicago, and Pullman, about 
fifteen minutes away by automobile. 

Developer Walsh is at present busy com 
pleting a block of stores for his village. 
Smart, he applied some time ago for WPA 
funds to help build a schoolhouse. Plans for 
this building, of course, have already been 
drawn. If the WPA fails to contribute its 
60 per cent, Developer Walsh proposes to 
float a bond issue to cover the whole cost, 
rather than the 40 per cent currently 
contemplated. 

Construction time on the houses is aver 
aging slightly less than 45 days. With no 
drop in his volume, Developer Walsh 
plans winter construction despite Chicago's 
bitter cold, talks of the not too improbable 
goal of 1,000 sales by January 1, 1988 
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SHORT-CUT BY CHARTS 


is Appraiser Outwater’s contribution to the arduous 
business of residential evaluation. 


S wcere appraisal requires long and pains- 
taking labor, has few formalized short-cuts 
to eliminate its arduous steps. Multiple ap- 
praisals—showing the effect of variations 
in the age or area of a given building, shape 
or size of a given lot—have always meant 
added hours on the slide-rule, running 
again the gamut of multiplication, addi- 
tion, and division. But last month to the 
public’s attention came a device to elimi- 
nate such spade-work, a short cut to resi- 
dential evaluation worked out in graphs 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s 
H. G. Outwater. 

First postulate of Appraiser Outwater’s 
system of graphs is that the cubage 
method of cost determination has less prac- 
tical justification than that of usable floor 
area. He argues that the cubage technique 
is useful to answer but one question: “How 
much does the building cost?” The Out- 
water method examines rather the ques- 
tions: “How much is this building worth 
for resale?” and “For how much will it 
rent?” 

For some time floor area has been the 
primary basis of determining rental and 
resale values in office buildings and fac- 
tories, and appraisers are swinging around 
more and more to the belief that what is 
practical in the commercial field is just as 
practical in the residential. As an example 
of the potential weakness of the cubage 
technique, Appraiser Outwater points out 
that in the average house, if one foot 
is added to the height of each floor, it 
will add more than 10 per cent to the 
cube of the building. But a house with 
9 ft. ceilings will have no better market 
value, Appraiser Outwater believes, than 
one with 8 ft. ceilings. 

Having thus discarded the cubage 
method as a base for his short-cut, using 
“usable floor area” as a basis for his 
system, Appraiser Outwater defines it as 
that included in the outside dimension of 
the house for the first and second floors, 
that portion of the attic or basement that 
is finished off, one-half the area of an 
attached garage, one-third the area of an 
open porch, two-thirds the area of a 
closed porch. 

Working from a base house, Appraiser 
Outwater arrives at his replacement value, 
then modifies it with premiums or penalties 
(see table) the values of which he has 
arbitrarily set on the basis of experience. 
Thus, if there is a lavatory on the first 
floor, 1.5 per cent is added to the 100 per 
cent which is given the base house; if 
there is an oil burner, 4 per cent is added; 
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a brick veneer finish adds another 6.5 per 
cent. If the basement has low headroom, 
1.7 per cent is deducted; if the rooms are 
poorly arranged, 4 per cent is deducted; 
absence of a coat closet on the first floor 
means another .2 per cent deducted. An 
adjusted replacement value is thereby 
reached which can then be charted in the 
graph against the usable floor area (see 
Chart No. 1). 

The second step in the process takes 
into consideration the depreciation of the 
structure. Since Appraiser Outwater feels 
that the purpose of the average residential 
estimate is not to compute the cost of 
building an identical house but rather to 
approximate its sales or rental figure, he 
weighs his adjusted replacement value 
by age and state of repairs. In the second 
step he projects his curves (see Chart No. 
2) only to the fiftieth year in the age of a 
house, estimates that if for 37 years no 
repairs have been effected on a given 
house, that house’s value is nil. The chart’s 
curves can be projected beyond the fiftieth 
year if necessary. 

The third step correlates the value of 
the house to that of the real estate, with 
varying depths of land (see Chart No. 3). 
The base lot is given a depth of 100 ft. 
Allowing for a variation in the value of 
front footage, the projected curves will 
indicate the changing prices as the lot bites 
deeper into the plot. This chart is an 
adaptation of the Mills Rule and several 
other old friends of the experienced ap- 
praiser. (For a working example of how 
these charts would work on a specific 
house, see the next page.) 

Appraiser Outwater’s graphs are based 
generally on experience, more directly on 
the taking off of quantities on more than 
50 buildings actually erected within the 
last five years, together with a recheck of 
over 50 appraisals on similar types of 
existing buildings. It might be submitted as 
a criticism of the system that no account 
is taken of exterior treatment, whether 
stucco, frame, brick veneer, solid brick or 
stone. However, it is Appraiser Outwater’s 
opinion that this has very little bearing on 
resale values. 

In applying the Outwater technique, it 
should of course be borne in mind that his 
charted values will differ with localities. 
Thus, in general, the 105 curve on Chart 
No. 1 will prove applicable to New York 
City and vicinity, the 100 curve to metro- 
politan New Jersey. The appropriate line 
can be judged and regulated, within limits, 
for almost any locality in the US. after 
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consulting one of the indices, such as t! 
appearing in the Bank Board Review 

Any appraiser worth his salt has as ps 
of his mental equipment the ability to do ; 
that these graphs do for him. Their virt 
lies in that they save him trouble. The sy 
tem’s author would be the last to look o; 
his charts as a complete appraisal techniqu: 
Innumerable factors are ignored which ar. 
ABC to the appraiser. Even the cost of 
building materials, on which the 100 per 
cent curve of the base house in Chart No 
1 is founded, has gone up recently enough 
to throw some doubt on the unadjusted 
line as it now stands. But as a short-cut 
and a painless eliminator of some tedious 
steps in the computation of cost tech- 
niques, Appraiser Outwater’s system should 
cheer many of those now tired of reaching 
for their slide-rules. 


PREMIUMS AND PENALTIES 


PREMIUM FACTORS 
Colored fixtures with accessories 


to match 3 
Each additional bathroom 2.2 
Each extra closet 1 
Each full length mirror 1 
Breakfast nook 4 
Butlers pantry 1.1 
Modernized kitchen 1.7 
Broom closet 1 
Lavatory on first floor 1.5 
Brass or copper water pipe 3 
Automatic gas heater 1 
White enameled laundry fixtures... 1 
Concealed radiation 6 
Oil burner : 4.0 
Basement ceiling finished 7 
Recreation room in basement or attic 1.0 
Slate, asbestos or tile roof : 1.5 
Brick veneer finish ; hate ae 6.5 
Conditioned air heating 2.5 


PENALTY FACTORS 


Old type plumbing fixtures ............. 6 
No access to attic er eer . 18 
Low headroom in attic err, 1.2 
No closets in bedrooms... saree 1.3 
Inadequate floor heights............ 1.0 
Wood floors other than oak....... 1.0 
No tile in bathroom : 7 1.0 
Varnished woodwork he Sa 6 
No fireplace ‘ ied 1.2 
No coat closet on first floor me 2 
Inadequate equipment and fixtures 
in kitchen 2.0 
Low headroom in basement. ............ 3.7 
No outside or inside stairs to basement 6 
UnJacketed boiler 7 3 
Thick core radiation : 3 
Hot air heat.... ; . 3.0 
Galvanized iron leaders and gutters 1.5 
No floor in attic cal abn ade -o oe 
Unfinished or poor basement floor....... 1.2 
Inadequate number of electric outlets . 8 
Unattractive electric fixtures . 6 
Poor driveway ; .. 3.0 
Unattractive architecture 4.0 
Poor landscaping i ai 1.5 
Poor arrangement of rooms... ; 4.0 
Unattractive outmoded trim... a5 . 3.0 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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CHART 2, 


Chart No. 1 (above, left) determines the replace- 
ment value of houses by usable floor area, the value 
obtained being modified by reference to premium 
and penalty tables. Chart No. 2 (above) weights the 
value with respect to depreciation. Chart No. 3 
(below, left) determines the value of real estate 


with varying depths of lot. 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


If you were assigned to appraise a ten- 
year old house on a plot 60 x 120 ft., and 
you wished to go about it with the help of 
Appraiser Outwater’s charts and _ tables, 
you would first: 

{Determine the house’s usable floor area. 
Suppose that this, with the help of a 
finished cellar and attic, an attached 
garage, and a closed porch, turns out to 
be 2,400 sq. ft. You then: 

Turn to the table of premiums and 
penalties (page 562), start to add and 
subtract. Assume that you found the 
house boasted as premium factors an 
extra bathroom, two extra closets, a break- 
fast nook, a first-floor lavatory, brass 
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plumbing fixtures, concealed radiation, an 
automatic gas heater, a slate roof, a recrea- 
tion room in the basement, construction 
of wood frame with brick veneer. For 
these amenities you would add a total of 
14.3 per cent to the base house value of 
100 per cent. Assume further that you 
discovered that there was low headroom 
in the attic, no tile in the bathroom, an 
unjacketed boiler, an inadequate number 
of electrical outlets, a poor driveway, 
ugly landscaping, and an unattractive, 
outmoded trim. For these faults you would 
deduct 10.3 per cent. Your house would 
then have an adjusted replacement value 
of 104 per cent. This value you would: 

Chart against the 2,400 sq. ft. of usable 
floor area. By following the graph line 


MONEY 


back, you would arrive at a value ap 
proximating $10,000 for the house. You 
would then: 


€Turn to Chart No. 2. Since your house 
is ten years old, and has been kept, you 
feel, in a reasonable state of repair, Chart 
No. 2 will indicate for you a present value 
of $9,600. You then: 


© Take up Chart No. 3, for the evaluation 
of land. This chart is, of course, dependent 
almost entirely upon local and fluctuating 
values. If you set the approximate value 
at $67 per front ft., the lot over all would 
be appraised at $4,020. You then: 


€ Add the total for land and house, reach 
a sum of $13,620. 
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SIX PER CENT PROFIT 


was the lever used by Philadelphia’s Erny & Nolen to sell 3,000 


undistinguished homes from ’29 to ’35. A primer in speculation. 


SALE PRICES 


$2,832,000.00 
2,712,000.00 
3,300,000.00 
$86,000.00 
1,166,000.00 
1,140,000.00 
1,030,000.00 
{,100,000.00 
1,340,000.00 
2,040,000.00 


$17,646,000.00 





W ueruer you are a Stotesbury, and live 
in the beautiful Main Line district, or a 
Smith, and live in a rowhouse, you own 
your own home in Philadelphia. The fact 
is simple, and its sure truth makes Phila- 
delphia the ideal metropolitan area for 
speculative builders small and large. Of 
the latter type is the firm of Erny & Nolen, 
which is now speeding toward the com- 
pletion of Erlen, and its 3,600th home 
since 1928. 

That Erny and Nolen can lay claim to 
being the country’s ace Depression home 
sellers goes undisputed. That they also can 
point with pride to their part in Phila- 
delphia’s Recovery is likewise not debat- 
able. But neither to Erny & Nolen nor to 
the city of Philadelphia can go praise for 
the fact that the Erlen houses they have 
built without architectural 
character and for the most part reminis- 
cent of the homes which marked the boom 


and sold are 


of a decade ago. 

Erlen is a city, founded upon the rock of 
a comfortable 6 per cent. On Philadel 
phia’s city line to the north, back in 1928, 
the first 600 houses of this city began to go 
up. From that year until the present day 
Erlen has continued to grow, last month 
ground being broken for 108 more. This 
last unit in the city pushes the total to 
3,600 houses, twin and row, and by far 
outstrips the achievements of any other 
developer in the vicinity. 

Back of Erlen is this company called 
Erny & Nolen, whence the name of the city. 
Erny & Nolen Charles George 


Erny and James Aloysius Nolen. It also 


means 


means two respectably large towns en- 
gineered, laid out, constructed, developed, 
improved, and populated. It means as well 
several assorted smaller communities, rang- 
ing upward from small villages to large 
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towns. It means from 33 per cent to 50 
per cent of the residential building permits 
in Philadelphia and vicinity from 1931 
through 1935. And it means average an- 
nual net profits from 1928 to 1936 in 
excess of $120,000. 


Consider Erlen’s Depression building 
program: 

1928 600 houses 
1929 600 r 
1930 400 Hs 
1931 300 . 
1932 . 200 ” 
1933 . 800 
1934 300—” 
1935 450 

1936 450-500 


In 1932, besides the 200 Erlen houses, 
Mount 


a 190-house unit was begun in 





Joseph J. Steinmetz 


Partner Charles G. Erny 


Airy, to sell for from $17,500 to $22,000. 
Only two of these remain to be sold. In 
1935, the firm built 45 more 
expensive prices in Chestnut Hill. And 
last spring construction of 150 smaller 
Cedar Park houses was initiated. 

In Erlen alone close to 3,600 homes 
have been built, to sell for from $4,450 
to $6,650. Those costing more than $6,000 
are in the twin-house class, those costing 
less are rowhouses. The firm has been able 
to sell these rowhouses in the thousands 
because of the strength of rowhouse tradi- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


homes at 


Experience. Since his ’teens Charley Erny 
has been a builder, and through the years 
his success has made of him an important 
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figure in Philadelphia. He is Temple U; 
versity’s most beneficent angel, havi, 
helped hundreds of needy Philadelp} 
and through the four-yea 
course, having given a $400,000 footha 
stadium, and having brought Glenn “Pop 
Warner to Temple as football coach. Thes: 
ministrations have resulted in his holding a 
trusteeship, and in his being chairman of 
the university’s football committee. Once 
a moppet in Kensington, Philadelphia's 
industrial section, he is now a crony of 
Temple’s bustling President Charles Ezra 
Beury. 

His success is founded upon years of 
building, building that is profitable if not 
esthetic. Orphaned at sixteen, Mr. Erny 
went to work tinkering with electrical 
appliances, taught himself how to wire a 
house. He quickly became a contractor, 
branching out into building on his own 


boys girls 


when he was 21. 

His first project consisted of twelve 
four-room houses for a factory district. 
He sold them for $1,600 apiece, clearing 
$3,600, which still ranks as his most hand- 
some profit. Throughout his early ven- 
tures he practiced throwing in something 
new as added inducement: in this case it 
was a $2.35 doorbell with dry cells, a 
luxury at the time. The next year it was 
hardwood floors in the 24 six-room houses 
he erected nearby. These were wired for 
$10, then a considerable expense. One 
hundred more houses of this type went up 
under his egis in the next two years. 

In 1917 his inducement was hot water 
heat with faney radiator That 
vear the 54 houses he built to sell for 
$3,750 went up in price to $8,750, as wages 
soared from the 40 cents per hour pre- 
War union scale to $20 a day for plaster- 
ers. This group of 54 houses grew to 137, 
but Speculator Erny was caught napping 
for one of the iew times in his life, for 
toward the end of 1918 the bottom dropped 
out of the market, and he was left with a 
$16,000 loss on the last 24 houses. 

Until 1921 he waited for the crest of 
the boom, filling in the interim’ with 
about 350 houses. Then in that year he 
started his first group, 139, had them 
built, sold, and occupied seven months 
after ground was broken. This was _ his 
first flyer in real mass production. The 
project also marked the first time he 
worked with Mr. Nolen, then one of the 
sons in Contractors James F. Nolen & Sons. 
Actual partnership from Olney, 
which is much the same type of develop- 
ment as Erlen. Mr. Erny reputedly netted 
$800,000 in Olney, but this probably does 
not include the return on investment, 
merely represents his first 6 per cent. 
Olney’s population is estimated at about 
15,000 people. 


covers. 


dates 


The development has not the benefit of 
experience in mass production that helps 
Erlen. All houses were monotonous row, 
pure and simple, with porches stretched 
along the front, detracting from the size of 
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the living rooms. But its sales popularity 
is still attested: it is probably Philadel- 
phia’s most thickly populated section. 

With Olney built and lessons learned, 
Erny & Nolen turned to Erlen. 


Appearance. When you consider the physi- 
cal advantages of Erlen, it becomes ap- 
parent why its inhabitants are satisfied. 
It is large: 108 acres, originally the Massey 
farms. Its location is pleasant and quiet: 
it adjoins the Widener and the Elkins 
estates in nearby Montgomery County, 
the Northwood Cemetery, and _ other 
Philadelphia developments; there is no 
factory or railroad within a rifle’s shot. 
First and knottiest problem the develop- 
ers had to face was that of sewage. When 
Erny & Nolen took over the Massey farms 
in 1927, they bought the tract from a group 
of speculators who thought they were 
slipping one over. There was apparently 
no available sewer outlet at the time, the 
Northwood Cemetery refusing to allow 
lines to be run through its property to the 
nearest city line at Broad Street, a half- 
mile away. The speculators were in a hurry 
to unload, having learned of this situation 
too late. 
But Erny & Nolen were at least two 
imps ahead of the speculators. Not only 
id the two realize that the owners were 
rying to get out from under what they 
msidered valueless property, but they 
lso knew that the property could be 
iade valuable. They knew that through 
technicality they would be able to pre- 
iil on the cemetery people to give them 
oroughfare for sewerage. They were right. 


Mr. Erny is particularly eloquent on the 
subject of sewers, still remembering it as 
Erlen’s first appreciable obstacle. They 
had finally to build 2,600 ft. of main sewer 
line, including separate pipes for sanitary 
and storm water, in addition to the sewers 
in the tract itself. Required also was an 
auxiliary line about half as big to replace 
a small stream in Montgomery County 
that formerly drained storm water. Curi 
ously, while $700 is paid for a certain 
number of gallons of sanitary sewage 
drained from Erlen to the Philadelphia 
outlet, no money is required for the storm 
water, for the stream was destroyed. 

Builders Erny and Nolen have lent their 
city distinction by paying early and being 
content to wait for substantial profits from 
their 6 per cent. They have spared no ex 
pense in putting Erlen more than one 
notch above run-of-the-mill rowhousing 
projects. The streets are broader and 
better paved. Rows of trees line the miles 
of sidewalks. Erny & Nolen have borne 
this entire expense themselves. The houses 
have wider terraces and lawns, the steps 
are lined with flower-beds. Grass flanks the 
driveways in back leading to the built-in 
garages, space being left for small gardens. 
This space in back, elsewhere usually con- 
signed to weeds and rubbish of shavings 
and sand, in Erlen boasts beds of nastur- 
tiums and petunias. 

Erlen shows an increase in imagination 
and taste over previous ventures. The rows 
are broken into pairs with enclosed porches 
which make living rooms 20 ft. long. 
Erlen houses have paved basements, an- 
other improvement. 
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The trim, simple rear elevations (above) of Erlen’s houses are about their 
only architectural talking-point, and the sweep of grass. air, and trees is 
further enhanced by neat walks, driveways, flower-beds. The front aspect of 
an Erlen street (lower left) is pleasant, the wide road, lawns, and shrub 
bery giving one clue to the development’s financial success. Another clue 
the proximity of a shopping center (upper left), complete with the com 
pany-controlled Erlen Theater. See also one of the buses which carry about 
half of Erlen’s 12,000 to urban Philadelphia at 10 cents a head. Below 
construction outline for a typical house. 


Several stock plans have been used in 
the development Phere are some internal 
variations, a few of the twin houses boast 
ing as many as four bedrooms and two 


bathrooms on the second floor, with per 


haps a breakfast room carved out of the 


dining room below. It is in skin surface 
variations that the most serious attempt 
has been made to end monotony. Brick and 
stone are the only materials, but color pat 


terns have been achieved which do accom 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—9 in. brick, 
furred, U. S. Gypsum sheet rock and plaster 
Interior partitions—2 x 3 in. studs, lath and 
plaster. Floor constructon—rough flooring 
laid diagonally on 3 x 8 in. joist; 5 16 x 2 in 
oak, hardwood finish. 

ROOF: Slag roof, built-up, ten years guaran 
tee slate fronts. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—U. § 
Gypsum Thermofill. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung wood, weath 
erstripped. Glass—double thick 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—inlaid lino 
leum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bath 
rooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed 
rooms—walipaper. Kitchen and bathrooms 
tile wainscot, Sanitas above. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Quality gas 
range. Sink—72 in. double drainboard, built 
into cabinet. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sani 
tary Mfg. Co. Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
supply pipes—galvanized iron and copper. 
HEATING: Hot water. Boiler—Capitol, U.S 
Radiator Corp. Radiators—cabinet type, The 
Trane Co. Hot water heater—30 galion gas 
heated. 
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plish some individuality. As a general thing, 
however, an Erlenite lives in a six-room, two- 
story red brick house, fronting which are 
two trees, a small lawn, and a cement walk 
and steps. He will probably be able to gain 
some small measure of privacy through 
the agency of stone arches which have 
been flung up on each side of the house 
facing the street. When he walks through 
the front door he will enter the living room 
directly. As he walks back he will pass 
through the dining room, then the kitchen. 
To get to his built-in garage he can go 
down the back stairs to the basement. 
As he looks around, back of his house, 
his vista is limited to the dozens of houses 
almost exactly like his with which Erny 
& Nolen have covered North Philadelphia. 

And the terms offered an Erlenite are 
as good as a twenty-three-year-old repu- 
tation can command. Because Charley 
Erny has been building successfully since 
1913, has sold thousands of homes and 
lost money on but one minor venture, he 
has the support of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. Prudential brought this 
year $10,000,000 to Philadelphia for first 
mortgages, offered to throw as much be- 
hind anything Erny & Nolen attempted as 
they could possibly assimilate. The firm 
has already availed itself of $800,000 of 
this money, promises to push its share of 
the 1936 total well over $1,000,000. With 
this handsome backing, Erny & Nolen can 
offer this kind of a sales agreement to an 
impecunious buyer. 


Cost of house $4,450 
Down payment 650 
First mortgage (Prudential) 2.800 
Second mortgage (Erny & Nolen) 1,000 


Payments $39 per month, or %468 per 


annum. 


Breaking this annual payment up, you 
find that $91.88 goes for taxes, $8 for 
water rent, $231.24 or twelve payments 
of $19.27 to Prudential, and the balance 
of $136.88 to meet interest and amortiza- 
tion on the second mortgage. Under this 
plan the second mortgage will be paid 
off in ten years, the first in twenty. 

The monthly payment is made in a 
lump sum in Erny & Nolen’s offices, which 
last month took in $24,000 cash. One or 
two buyers a month pay off their second 
mortgages entirely, and after three years 
they are accorded the privilege of pay- 
ing off part or all of the first. Prudential 
gets its payments once a month, a set of 
books being maintained separately for 
this account alone. 

Having made a development, Erny & 
Nolen made a city. An amusement and 
business center was erected at the north- 
ern end of the tract. Erlenites can stay 
miles from Philadelphia, and still enjoy 
the benefits of an up-to-date moving 
picture house, a low-ceilinged taproom, 
a drug store, the Erlen Bakery, Erlen 
Beauty Shop, Erlen Cleaners & Dyers, 
Erlen Cut Rate Store, Erlen Delicatessen, 
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Hardware, Shoe Repair, Window Clean- 
ing, etc. In all there are 35 stores and a 
theater, representing an investment of 
$500,000. In contrast to their homes, 
which they never rent, Builders Erny and 
Nolen plan to keep this business center as 
a permanent investment, thus reaping 
profits of their city not only from shelter, 
but also from food and clothing and a few 
luxuries. Only exception is the up-to-date 
Erlen Theater. They retain ownership of 
this, hiring a manager to operate it. 


inhabitants. Between 12,000 and 13,000 
people are housed in Erlen and served by 
this concentration of stores. They are not 
wealthy people, but they live on more 
than a subsistence wage. They come chiefly 
from the ranks of the white collar class: 
work in offices and 
companies and 


the breadwinners 
banks and_ insurance 


schools. It may take 45 minutes to reach 
the center of Philadelphia from Erlen, but 
they don’t 


these people can afford it: 





Joseph J. Steinmetz 
Partner James A. Nolen 


need to be at their offices until 8:30 or 
9 A.M. They can afford the difference 
between a bus’s dime and a trolley-car’s 
7¥-cent token. 

And they must be able to foot this 
extra expense, for transportation from 
Erlen is not the simplest process in Phila- 
delphia’s suburbs. The trolley serves less 
than half the city. To solve this question 
for the rest of the development constituted 
one of Builder Erny’s nicest tasks. He 
finally had to pave an extra two blocks 
of roadway and prevail on the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit to run its double-decker 
buses to Erlen’s main thoroughfare. 

That the population of Erlen is getting 
its money’s worth, and knows it, can be 
deduced from these two significant facts: 

1. At no time during the construction 
of the city were prices reduced, nor did 
sales during that period lag behind build- 
ing more than the estimated six months. 

2. Although Developers Erny and No- 
len finance all second mortgages them- 
selves, they had but one foreclosure in 
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the five-year period from 1931 to 19 
years which will be long remembered 
long be impressive on statistical c} 
for the percentage increase in foreclos) 
That one foreclosure was in one of | 
expensive homes where the buyer, 
attorney, absconded with a client’s fun 
leaving his wife and family penniless 


Six Per Cent. The Erlen tract cost Erny & 
Nolen $850,000. They spent $500,000 fo, 
five miles of main and feeder sewers 
$1,000,000 for three miles of street paving 
and six miles of sidewalks. Add to this 
the $500,000 mentioned above for th: 
theater and stores, and the cost of the 
3,600 homes built to sell for about $18. 
000,000. Here enters the 6 per cent of net 
profit, coming in this case to more than 
$1,000,000. On a separate account are the 
stores, likewise the Mount Airy develop- 
ment, where, due to higher selling costs, 
they figure on more than the usual 6 per 
cent. But their principal business is done 
in terms of volume at a comparatively 
small margin of profit. 

In addition to this margin, however, 
they charge another 6 per cent on 66 per 
cent of the sale price of each house, to 
cover their investment. Interest is charged 
on 66 per cent of the sales price because 
the house is never finished when sold: 
paper, lighting fixtures, gas ranges, cabi- 
nets, etc., are installed after the sale, 
according to the purchaser’s wishes and his 
means. It is charged for the six months 
which Builder Erny estimates is necessary 
to sell his houses. If a house should be sold 
in less time, so much more the profit. Thus 
do Erny & Nolen stretch their capital. 

Submit Erlen to a critical diagnosis. The 
homes are not architectural wonders. As 
a matter of recorded fact, architects have 
not had much of a hand in Erlen. Mr. 
Nolen’s son Jim, who graduated in January 
from Notre Dame, at present has charge 
of the drafting work and the architectural 
plans for the firm. But Mr. Erny puts 
little stock in architects. He is used to 
drawing up all the plans himself, and even 
now, he says, the architects do what he 
tells them to do. 

The answer to Erlen’s phenomenal 
growth and sales is reducible to a syl- 
logistic formula: 

1. If you know the market and _ its 
minimum requisites, add a few induce- 
ments, and figure on a small per-unit 
profit, you will then be able to sell the 
houses you build. 

2. If you sell successfully over a period 
of years (23), you will be able to get 
capital backing sufficient for still greater 
mass production (from Prudential), and 
will then be able to lower your per-unit 
profit (to 6 per cent) and create a still 
more attractive bargain (Price: $4,450 to 
$6,650) . 

You can almost see these two conditions 
revolving in Mr. Erny’s mind. He has fu! 
filled them. The result is Erlen. 
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a SELLER BEWARE 
FHA Check List for Home Buyers | 
becomes the slogan on Long GENERAL: | 
island, thanks to the FHA. 1. Does the property comply with all zoning regulations . building 
a codes ; ordinances 5 and sanitary laws _ and have all the 
necessary certificates been issued for the purpose of legal occupancy ’ j 
| 2. Is the house serviced by the following utilities: water . gas cle 
( ) x that end of Long Island which reaches tricity , sanitary sewers _ storm sewers? 
ny & ward Manhattan, there are upwards of 3. If property is served by cesspool or septic tank, has certificate of approval 
0 for 100 subdividers, all building, all speculat- been obtained from Health Authority? f 
wers ¢, some profiting. Loser, when there has 4. Are there or will there be any future assessments for impros ements such ; 
aVing Bes » has traditionally been the buyer. : as street paving, sidewalks, sewers, water mains, et« : 
been one, has ’ } . 
. ie In September, by reason of New York's 5. Is the property situated near transportation lines , schools 
- the a | eae Weak Mie. churches , Stores and parks? 
e the Lcmmeaes Oo = = 6. How is the property financed: An amortizing single mortgage , a fixed } 
_ shard’s report to Mayor Fiorello H. La- mortgage , what is term of mortgage vears; interest rate per / 
$18,- Guardia, it became a matter of public cent? 
f net record that many of the new Long Island iietiiie / 
than ea ie aaa a are EXTERIOR: : 
houses were in violation of every building Z ck ; . 
e the code. However, while front pages were 7. Does soil condition assure sound bearing for foundations? 
elop- auenad qth ecathien Wests tem every 8. Is lawn graded to slope away from foundation walls? 
: ES a ee ere : 9. Are areaways drained? 
costs, better building committee. in New York rt / 
wae eee 6 ¢ sat ge 10. Are foundation walls of good quality, with no evidence of cracks? — 
J City, the work of making the buyer's risk 11. Have window and door frames been made water- and weather-tight ? 
ae 12. Are there concrete splashes or dry wells provided for downspouts? / 
‘ively 13. Has an outside faucet been provided? 
14. Are concrete driveways and walks properly laid with expansion joints? 
ever, 15. Have adequate foundations been provided for porches, garages, and plat . 
6 per forms? 
e, to 16. Have brick walls been properly constructed? 
arged 17. Has a proper base been provided for stucco? 
cause 18. Has adequate flashing been provided over all openings at roof intersections : 
ould. and other places where leakage may occur? 
ae. 19. Have shingles been properly applied? a. 
20. Have all roofs been properly constructed, pitched, and drained? 
sale, 21. Has the exterior woodwork been properly painted? 
id Zz 22. Does any woodwork come in contact with the soil (exterior or interior) ? i 
onths | 
ssary INTERIOR: 
» ool 23. Are there proper footings under all foundation walls, piers, and _ steel 
Thus columns? ay 
2 24. If the foundation is poured concrete, have the tie wires been cut off and 
Th the foundation walls pointed up? . 
—_— 25. Are there any signs of water leakage in foundation walls or cellar floor? 
s. As 26. Is there sufficient thickness of concrete in cellar floor? 
have 27. Have covers been provided for all openings in cellar floor? 
. Mr. 28. Have girders been leveled up with slate or brick and wood chips removed? 
nuary 29. Have all steel columns bearing plates at top and bottom? 
harge 30. Are all floor beams adequate in size, with proper bearing on foundation 
tural Courtesy, The Long Island Press walls, girders and headers? 
puts Director Vanneman 31. Has proper cross-bracing been provided between each beam? 
A 32. Are beams doubled around all floor openings? . | 
ae smaller was proceeding quietly and effi- 33. Are openings between beams at foundation walls provided with fire 1 
; ; ‘ ; " stopping: 
at he ciently in the Jamaica office of the I HA. 34. Is heating equipment adequate? : 
Donald K. Vanneman has been District 35. Are heating lines properly insulated, pitched and drained? i 
nenal Director in Jamaica for Queens, Nassau, 36. Are plumbing pipe sizes in accordance with plumbing code? 
. syl- and Suffolk Counties since last April. Be- 37. Are all unexcavated spaces ventilated and is space between wood con 
: fore tuen he had studied engineering at struction and earth in accordance with local Building Code? 
a its Johns Hopkins, put in a six months’ ap- 38. Does arrangement of rooms provide for livability and privacy? 
ie prenticeship upon graduation watching 39. Are all rooms adequately lighted and ventilated? | 
. houses go up for the Purnell Co. in Balti- 40. Ascertain if house has been properly sheathed and corner-braced \ 
r-unit = ; ; $1. Is deafening provided under all tile floors? y 
ll the more, wom his way to S sales managership $2. Do floor beams appear to have been weakened by cutting or notching for ! 
of the company, supervised the erection of pipes and ducts? ; : 
yeriod $2,000,000 worth of houses in Keswick. 43. Are double floors provided under linoleum? 1 
> get In 1930 he started his own company, left it 44. Has access to attic space been provided? i 
maber lor a position with the United Trust Co. 45. In the attic, does roof appear to be properly constructed and braced? 
seal of Maryland in the mortgage department. 16. Are plaster corners protected by metal beading? | 
acl Depression found him reorganizing the ola = : — . =e = ot — to en base? | 
still Central Dredging Co., for whom he sur- 40. a sa ge et ae en c COMEREYS ONG & wood framework | 
ae veyed Long Island’s sand and gravel pos- | ese dig yee ya eect ds : 
50 to “yee Aang 8 50. Are the joints of all trim around doors and windows free of cracks? 
sibilities. l'wo years ago he started back to 51. Has interior woodwork been properly finished with paint, stain, or varnish? 
is Baltimore to build up his real estate busi- 52. Do doors and windows work properly and have they adequate hardware? ) 
s ful Css again. He never completed his task. 53. Have ample electric outlets, fixtures, and switches been provided? 
Unexpectedly, there came a summons from 54. Are closets provided with poles, shelves, and hooks? 
Washington. The Jamaica position is the ee 
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most recent of a series which has been 
sending him gradually to the top flight of 
the FHA. 

In August Director Vanneman’s Jamaica 
office issued a booklet which set forth 
minimum construction requirements for 
new dwellings. These restrictions were 
more than moderately stiff. Notable is the 
demand for diagonal sheathing unless the 
horizontal sheathing is strongly braced. 
Basic importance of this booklet, however, 
is that it is to be the pattern for a national 
series of similar restrictions, each adapted 
to its own locality. 

Last month Director Vanneman applied 
his weight to a second lever in the cam- 
paign to make the buyer’s task easier. 
From his Jamaica office went, to builders, 
real estate editors, contractors, realtors, 
architects, a committee appointed by 
Mayor La Guardia, for further distribution, 
a check list of questions for the prospective 
home buyer to ask himself in order to 
make sure his house is properly built 
and equipped. This list of 54 questions (see 
table on page 567) is also destined for 
nationwide use. It has won the stamp of 
approval from FHA’s technical depart- 
ment, should give the consumer a potent 
weapon against the unscrupulous producer. 


$500,000 WORTH 


of houses is the Bowery’s sales 
record: who and how. 


Last month, over the signature of Vice 
President James A. Stenhouse, a letter 
was sent from New York’s Bowery Savings 
Bank to scores of Westchester County 
real estate brokers. “We are,” wrote Vice 
President Stenhouse, “withdrawing all of 
our Westchester property from the sales 
market for revaluation.” Thus ended a 
series of steps begun in 1932, last of which 
was a sales campaign which by last 
month had retired $539,050 worth of real 
estate from the Bowery Savings Bank’s 
foreclosure lists. 

In the two years of foreclosures following 
March, 1933, the bank’s real estate holdings 
increased materially. This necessitated the 
organization of a real estate department 
and a wholesale rehabilitation of proper- 
ties under fast-working Donald Richart 
(Arcu. Forum, May, 1935, p. 500 et seq.) . 
In line with common practice for a falling 
market, a bulk of its buildings, includ- 
ing many apartments and hotels, were 
remodeled, began earning money thanks 
to sensible retrenchments. Its houses were 
rented, wherever possible. 

With the rising market at the beginning 
of this year real estate sales began again 
to hold profits. Rehabilitator Richart fore- 
gathered with Vice President Stenhouse, 
whose level head and 25 years of ex- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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RESIDENTIAL INCREASE LIFTS 


building total up as building material costs hold firm 
and marriages drop. 
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We'll send you a liberal sample, free, 


with new ideas for use and typical 


@ Modern homes need modern materials of all kinds, 
and especially paper! And the improved, modern 
paper is SISALKRAFT. 


@ Every air-conditioned house needs it to prevent 
infiltration of air. Use it under floors, under roofs, 
over sheathing, around doors and windows. Use it to 
cover insulating material—increases efficiency of any 
kind of insulation. 


@ Use it to cover delivered materials for weather pro- 
tection—use it to cure concrete basements and walks 
—to protect finished floors and woodwork —and 
wherever you need building paper. 


® SISALKRAFT is as modern as television. It’s made 
of two sheets of kraft paper, waterproofed and inlaid 
with millions of real sisal fibers—which act like steel 
reenforcing bars in a concrete slab. Sisalkraft is tough 
—clean—won’t tear or break. No holes. Waterproof 
as a duck’s back. Easy to handle, cut, fit, and nail. 
It’s the quality building paper, readily available, sold 
and stocked by lumber dealers in every county. In- 
expensive — saves money right on the job. No house 
is really modern without it. 


Specifications. What’s your address? NEW YORK 
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THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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View of Flexwood lobby treatment in the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, 

4 D. C., showing Flexwood in a combination of Macassar Fbony, Figured 

. be Teak, Figured Mahogany and Plain Teak. Designed by Walter M. 
Ballard Co. Installed by John F. Foster, Inc. 


... “Flexwood, a basic medium 


for expression in wood’’ 


Walter M. Ballard Company, New York and Washington, are 
specialists in hotel rehabilitation and general hotel moderniza- 
tion. Mr. S. M. Revness, vice-president, says: 


“Our designers like to think of Flexwood as a basic medium for 
expression in wood. That is why it has been used in our designs 
for the Astor and the Roosevelt in New York, the Raleigh in 
Washington, and other hotels. 


“Flexwood can be quickly applied. In the case of the Raleigh 
Hotel lobby, more than 4,500 sq. ft. were installed in eleven 
working days without impairing routine operation or necessi- 
tating major architectural changes. Flexwood, particularly in 
the more exotic veneers, represents true dollar value for any- 
one desiring the beauty and tone value of genuine wood.” 


Flexwood is genuine wood veneer mounted on cloth. Flexwood, 
because it is wood, takes any wood finish. Please write for com- 
plete data on this modern way of wood panelling. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CO., INC., 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, and kindred products 














(Continued from page 568) 
perience with the Bowery’s mortgages ha 
qualified him for a key position in su 
counsels, and with Vice President Robert 
W. Sparks. 

Vice President Sparks, who headed uy 
the publicity and promotion of the cam 
paign, deserves his share of the credit 
with Vice President Stenhouse, who con 
cerned himself with the realty aspects 
Since becoming vice president of the 
Bowery last year, Robert W. Sparks has 
continued to be enormously busy, both 
officially and unofficially. The kind of 
executive who leans back to let the others 
do the talking, then leans forward to 
epitomize or pulverize what they have 
said, he needed but seven years with the 
bank to rise to his present position. Most 
of his spare time is spent writing on 
finance, advertising, business. A past presi- 
dent and present director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, he is now in his 
early forties. 

Conferees Richart, Stenhouse, and Sparks 
mapped out a plan to clear off their books 





Blank & Stoller 
Vice President Sparks 


some 100 houses, theirs through fore- 
closure, of which about 90 were available 
for sale last spring. The campaign was 
thoroughly conceived and pieced together 
prior to any operations. But before un- 
limbering the advertising layouts, Vice 
President Stenhouse offered to those then 
living in the houses a chance to buy for 
little more than Bowery’s equity, at little 
more than what they were then paying 
for rent. Seventeen houses were thus sold, 
for $205,250, before the newspaper cam- 
paign began. 

With the end of July came what has 
been later referred to as the “Memo of the 
39 Steps.” This all-inclusive document. 
which set forth one after another every 
step in the campaign, together with the 
date on which it was to be done, was to 
correlate the activities of salesmen and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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(Continued from page 34) 

kers with the Bowery’s advertising 

_ Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. The Memo 

the 39 Steps set forth when the adver- 

ments were to appear, how large they 
re to be, in what papers they were to 
ar, what the salesmen and brokers 

iid do immediately after appearance 

the advertisements, how long they 

wuld wait before a follow-up, when, the 
klets should be sent prospects, together 
th every other detail in the campaign, 
wh of which was properly allocated for 
time. 

Westchester, which is swankest of Man- 
hattan’s near-by suburbs, had been divided 
into three parts, each of which was turned 
over to a “key broker.” These three key 
brokers were to promote and sell what 
houses they could at the usual 5 per cent 
commission, were also instructed that they 
should organize the brokers in their district 
to sell for them. In the latter case, which 





Blank & Stoller 


Vice President Stenhouse 


proved the most practical, sub-brokers 
were given 5 per cent, the key broker an 
additional 2% per cent. 

First advertisement appeared in_ the 
early part of August, in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune and 
the New York Times. In detail, the ad- 
vertising copy stressed the financial profit 
in buying immediately, quoted freely from 
Roy Wenzlick’s “Coming Boom in Real 
Estate” to support claims. 

Notable exclusion from the advertise- 
ment was any mention of the Bowery’s 
name. This had its obvious roots in the 
desire of the “World’s Biggest Savings 
Bank” to prevent people from jumping to 
the conclusion that it was stuck from dis- 
tressed property. Its officials were not 


afraid of possible results, but simply saw 


no reason to wave red flags before the 
public. Its releases to real estate magazines 
id newspaper sections, however, declared 
s connection with the operation. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Architect, S. J. Makielski, A. A. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, University of Virginia. 


With a Moncrief Air Condi- 
tioning System the basement 
is made available for the extra room 


the owner most desires but otherwise 
could ill afford. 





The Moncrief can be placed in a 
remote comer and function with full 
efficiency. It is not necessary to 
enclose it, for its modern design 
and fine finish are worthy of any 
surroundings. Air ducts are elevated 


Builder, Piedmont, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. 


and may be entirely concealed in the ceiling out-of-the-way, out-of-sight. 


Moncrief Air Conditioning Systems cost no more than a first class heating plant. 
They come in specialized types for either coal, gas or oil. Automatic devices 
govern all operations which heat, circulate, clean and humidify the air. Fresh 
air may also be introduced into the circulating air as desired. 


High efficiency, unusual economy, reliability and quietness of operation 
distinguish Moncrief Systems; and they are priced to present plus values. 


Send for illustrated literature and data sheets for your files. 


MOn,. 
ENG in, CRlee 
THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. SERViCg RING 
$485 EAST 49th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO ea cS main 
buitg, hite, Perar, 
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(Continued from page 35 
Temperature range of the ordinary system Continued { page 50) 


a Meanwhile, such a large scale operatiy 


| was having an obviously swift effect ; 


- 


adjoining Westchester real estate. To som 
developers the procedure amounted very 
decidedly to dumping houses on a rising 
market, to the serious detriment of that 
market. The Bowery’s counterclaim is that 
their campaign served to interest the pub 
lic in buying houses—if not the Bowery’s 
then someone else’s. Further, Bowery of.- 
ficials point to the continued rise of prices 








W. H. Hinson, Photos 


12 rooms, 3 baths, $32,000. 





This rise has been so steady, they say, that 
their houses have had to be retired for 
revaluation. 

Interesting sidelights of the campaign: 

Those that are in the market to buy do 
not necessarily look for low priced homes: 
average price of those houses sold was 
above $12,000. 

The cash being offered for down pay- 
ment in equity is in a surprising number 
of cases well in excess of what has become 
the traditional 20 per cent. 

The statistical record: 





| Homes held July 1 103 
| Homes sold tenants after first 
direct mail in campaign 8 
Homes sold others after first 
direct mail in campaign 9 
deff i; | Sales prices $205,250 
litePreniia Homes sold after newspaper 
as alin campaign 23 
4 Sales prices $333,800 
° circulating sub-atmospheric steam provides Total to date sold 40 
i : ee lled Total price to date $539,050 
even lower heat emission than is here indicated, through controlle Campaign cost, % of total 
partial filling. sales price 14 
i Campaign cost, % of sales price 
‘* Remember, if the Steam Table is right o.0 © ‘Differential i4 right since newspaper campaign 23 
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: ANACONDA 
; Economy 
8 COPPER ROOFING »v:::: 


here was designed by 
Julius Gregory, A. L.A. 
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Charm and Dignity—W eathered copper 
harmonizes with landscaping at all seasons. 


at 
or NACONDA Economy Copper Roofing offers the Fire-proof—Copper roofing eliminates the | 
n: beauty and durability that is traditional of cop- flying spark hazard. 1 
do per...at a new low cost. This is possible because Economy Lightning-proof When properly grounded, 
* Copper Roofing weighs 10 oz. per square foot, in- copper roofing protects the structure } 
~ stead of the 16 oz. copper formerly used. To com- against lightning. | ‘ 
v- pensate for the thinner gauge, itis furnished in 16-inch Light Weight—One of the lightest of | 
= sheets which provide spacing of about 13% inches roofing materials, copper does not need } 
between standing seams. This width is in keeping with heavy, costly supporting structure. | 
} residential lines and Bives the 10 oz. copper about the Frathits Intaletienieipentannen sale | 
same rigidity and wind resistance as heavier material ture, copper preserves the efficiency of H 
3 in wider widths. Its many other advantages (see panel under-roof insulating materials of cel. 


at right) can be found in no other roofing material. lular type. 26190 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY e General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
.3 Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities @ In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 
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Based on its performance in the RCA 
Building and the succeeding units of 
Rockefeller Center, Minwax Caulk- 
ing Compounds are being used 
throughout Unit No. 5, now under 
construction. 


Consult Sweets or write to 


MINWAX CO., inc. 


Dept. AF 12 
11 W. 42nd Street 


in Canada: 
THE ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., 110 MeGill St., Montreal 


CIES EINE ELE AC 


New York 
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BOOM OVER MIAMI 


finds local citizens quiet, 
they remember 1925. 


Last month, statisticians with their eyes 
on the building horizon spotted what they 
conceived to be easily the most authentic 
and the most newsworthy boomlet of the 
year. The figures that gave them pause 
came from a small cut of land in Florida 
loosely called Greater Miami*. For during 
the first ten months of 1936 the nation has 
put up $667,767,800 worth of residential 
construction, and of this some $25,000,000 
has been contributed by the municipalities 
of Greater Miami. 

Greater Miami is Dade County. It repre- 
sents a good slice of America’s Riviera. By 
last month a breakdown of Dade County 
construction looked like this: 


1936 (10 mos.) 


Miami Beach $11,002,075 
Miami 10,000,089 
Coral Gables 1,365,430 
Hialeah 500,000 
Miami Shores 244,980 
Surfside 215,000 
Miami Springs 198,043 
North Miami 45,000 


There is also a $930,000 Negro housing 
project, which, together with other build- 
ing in the county outside the municipali- 
ties, ups the total to $25,000,000. Miami, 
with a total of 1,352 residential building 
permits issued since January 1, has re- 
cently averaged 40 a day. Value of an 
average permit is slightly under $4,000. 

In Miami more residential permits have 
been issued this year than were issued in 
a similar period of that most fabulous of 
boom years, 1925. The National Associa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, in its 
November report, announced a Miami 
building trades labor shortage. Miami 
Beach, with $11,000,000 worth of build- 
ing for the ten months, includes in its new 
construction 274 residences, 98 apartments, 
and 37 hotels. Volume figures, in anticipa- 
tion of a glittering winter season, continue 
to rise. 

Yet, despite this impressive array of tes- 
timony of boom, despite the fact that for a 
nation’s playground to start developing is 
a sure barometric indication of Recovery, 
both the citizens and the Chambers of 
Commerce in Greater Miami last month 
were trying hard to minimize their boom- 
ing good fortune. Reason: they want no 
more of the speculative activity which 
made so sour a joke out of the words 
“Florida Boom.” 


*Wrote Columnist Westbrook Pegler last month 
for Scripps-Howard: “Advices are to hand in- 
dicating that Miami and Miami Beach have 
got religion this year and are solemnly resolved 
to exclude gambling houses from their midst 
and to suppress rackets.” 
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Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, O. 


ROCKEFELLER BUILCING 
GETS MODERN HEATING 


Application of Webster Moderator 
Control to One-Pipe System 
Cuts Modernization Cost 


REDUCES STEAM CONSUMPTION 


Cleveland, O.—How a one-pipe heating 
system can be modernized with metering 
| orifices and effective central control has 
| been demonstrated in Cleveland where 
the 16-story Rockefeller Building and four 
| adjacent smaller buildings, managed by 
| the T. W. Grogan ee of Cleveland, 
| are getting improved heating service at 
| lower cost as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program com- 
| pleted in 1934. 


Modernization of the Rockefeller Build- 
ing group and the application of Webster 
Moderator Control, a project requiring 
about two months, was accomplished 
without expensive revision in the piping. 
The one-pipe air line system was re- 
tained, balanced heating being assured 
by the accurate orificing of supply mains 
and radiators. 


An Automatic Outdoor Thermostat reg- 
ulates a single central main steam con- 
trol valve. Modification of the steam 
supply and operation in accordance with 
a definite schedule, is provided by a 
manual Variator in the engineer’s office. 


As a result of the modernization, the 
Rockefeller Building is securing balanced 
heating service at minimum cost. 


The modernization program included a 
change to use of purchased steam and 
| power in place of a generating plant. 
Approximately 5,000 square feet of base- 
ment —— was made available by the 
removal of boilers, engines and gener- 
ators. 
| Walter Klie, president of the Smith & 

Oby Company, prominent modernization 
heating contractors who made the in- 
stallation, points out that Webster Mod- 
erator Control has given the Rockefeller 
Building group the assurance of perma- 
nently reduced heating cost without a 
large capital expenditure. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U.S. Cities—Estab. 1888 
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otc And then 


his Wife told him 
a secret of Success 






(Next morning he got 
that $50,000 position) 





A confession interview with 
Montmorency Perkins, Long Island‘s 
most British Butler 


“TTT was an embarrassing moment for me last 

night,” said Perkins, “when I overheard a 
most intimate boudoir téte-d-téte between the 
Master and the Mistress. They had just come | 
in from a party. 

“You acted so strange tonight,’ the Mistress | 
leered. ‘You crawled in your shell and sulked | 
all evening.’ 

“The Master broke down and sobbed his 
bitter secret. ‘I’ve got Scratchitus. I’m a wreck. 

I suffered from it all day.’ 

‘Well, you poor dumbbell,’ the Mistress 
hissed, ‘don’t you know what to do for Scratch- 
itus (gritty pencils)?’ 

‘No,’ gulped the Master. ‘Father never 
told me.’ 

‘Tomorrow throw away those gritty pencils 
you use and buy Venus Pencils,’ the Mistress 
wheedled. ‘They'll free you from your terrible 
inferiority complex. Every he-man uses Venus | 
Pencils.’ 

“Well, it was the only way out for the Master. 
Next day he began using Venus Pencils. 

“In the afternoon he telephoned the Mistress 
that the President of the Company had pro- 
moted him to General Manager.” 


*Montmorency Perkins who has buttled in 
many of the best homes, was not paid one 
cent for this revelation. Thanks Perkins—we_ | 
hope you don’t get caught eavesdropping. 







for the best in 

colored pencils 
ask for VENUS 
COLORING-— 
thin, strong, smooth. 


PENCILS {0¢ 


17 SHADES OF BLACK 
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* This advertisement appears 
in Collier’s and Time. 


The advertisement on the left is not 
written to you. 


It is not necessary to tell architects and 
engineers about the smoothness of 
Venus Pencils. 


Another Venus superiority, accurate 
grading, is more important to profes- 
sional men. 


Every pencil in each of Venus’ seven- 
teen shades of black is always identical. 







This uniformity is carefully guarded by 
costly tests and elaborate supervision. 


It's one of the main reasons why Venus 
is the fastest selling quality pencil in 
the world. 


Venus Pencils are also made in T oronto, Canada, 
by the Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., andin London, 
England, by the Venus Pencil Company, Limited. 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO. Y HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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PROMOTION FOR SALE 


to local builders. Story of a 
potent medium. 


Tus month into more than 83,000 homes 
over the U.S. will go a little promotion 
brochure which will range in size from six- 
teen to twenty-four pages, and which may 
be called Better Homes or The Perfect 
Home or The Country House or The 
Builder or Homes of Today. On the covers 
and in the mastheads of these magazines 
will be the printed implication that the 
magazines are published by local realtors, 
builders or developers. Only by diligent 
search will the curious be able to discover 
who in fact are its editors and publishers, 
who deserve credit for an astute merchan- 
dising agent. In small type at the bottom 
of the back cover is printed “French- 
Stamats, Inc., Publishers, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa.” Last month’s edition of this month- 
ly marked its second anniversary, was 
symptomized by the sale of subscription 
lists in fourteen additional cities. 

Two years ago smart, young Herbert S. 
Stamats, on whose string already existed 
Table Talk, a fortnightly in the food 
field, The Merchandiser, a grocery house 
organ, and numerous other such trade peri- 
odicals, considered the problem facing the 


PERFECT HOME 





Cw yr ry 


TTT 


Shank 





83,000 Copies per Month. 


small builder and realty agent, proceeded 
to apply his proven formula. What he pro- 
posed was to focus the attention of key 
people in a given community on residential 
building, and, having got the proper eyes 
in focus, put a local company in the pic- 
ture as well. Thus, to the local company, 
there accrues publicity and promotion on 
a scale otherwise too costly; to the public 
go ideas calculated to make them build; to 





BARBER-COLMAN CONTROLS 
... for Schoolroom Temperatures 





* The MICROTHERM affords quicker action and better control 
for unit ventilators, one of the most difficult control problems 
encountered in modern practice. * This Barber-Colman §€/ectric 
Control System prevents ‘‘hunting’’, maintains uniform tempera- 
ture even with rapid occupancy changes. * Fresh air, recirculated 


air, and steam are all controlled by a single unit. * Specify 


BARBER-COLMAN Controls. . . . 
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These pictures were 
made in the recently 
completed Washing- 
ton School, Belvidere, 
Ill. Architect, Ray- 
mond Orput. Heating 
Contractor, Belvidere 
Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Co. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 





French-Stamats go the profits. In two year: 
French-Stamats’ publication list has in 
creased until it now includes readers sup 
plied by 123 builders or realtors in 128 
cities. 

From French-Stamats to the local com 
panies goes this little magazine, 8% x 
11 in. (see cut), prepared, edited, and 
printed in Cedar Rapids. A typical issue 
presents articles entitled “Turn an Ugly 
Duckling into a Swan: Modernize Your 
Kitchen,” “Planning a Home is So Much 
Fun: Something the Whole Family Will 
Enjoy,” “Styles in Tiles.” Editorial out- 
look: home ownership has advantages 
which are sentimental as well as practical 
The booklet’s sixteen pages are localized by 
reserving the entire first and last page for 
the local sponsor and his associates. A local 
home is usually pictured on the cover; the 
name is sometimes given a purely local 
connotation. 

Each company fathers the magazine as 
an exclusive franchise in its town, prepara- 
tion costs being spread over more than a 
hundred cities. A standard edition, with a 
stock home pictured on the cover and local 
advertisers spaced on the back, costs the 
local firm $50 for 250 copies, $70 for 500 
copies, $90 for 1,000 copies monthly. To 
meet his costs to French-Stamats, the local 
builder usually sells advertising space to 
local financiers and building material deal- 
ers, thus completes a painless economic 
circuit. 













The MICROTHERM 


A PART OF THE €&/ectric SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Manufactured by 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY @ ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


cond prize scheme combines the stark simplicity of a gas- 

suse with the attention-getting qualities of a billboard. 

verything is subordinated to the huge, tremendously effec- 
ve photomural which illustrates the various types of ex- 
ibits within the building. A further, ratner harsh assertion 
f the building’s modernity is the row of structural steel 
members used as a loggia. The third prize design, reminiscent 
f Swedish work of a few years back, has a more human 
sale than the others, and its delicacy and gaiety are in 
ippropriate character. The plot plan is of interest, with well- 
iandled unsymmetrical buildings around small, informal 
courts. 

The award of a building, which was part of the first prize, 
does not have to be made, due to the withholding of the first 
prize. Prize and mention winners, however, are eligible for 
architectural appointments on a fee basis. 

Honorable mentions, each with an award of $100, were 
given to the following: 

Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 

Morris Ketchum, Jr., and Richard Boring Snow 

Ralph E. Leff and Max M. Feldman, associate 

Johnson and Birnbaum 

William Muschenheim and Morrison Brounn 

Robert W. McLaughlin 

Leonard Dean 

J. Gordon Carr 

John Hironimus, and George W. McLaughlin, collaborator. 

Landefeld and Hatch, René Chambellan, collaborator 

Aspinwall and Simpson 

Dwight James Baum 

Frank E. Johnson, and Charles F. Schillinger, collaborator 

Joshua D. Lowenfish 

Louis Allen Abramson 

Harrison and Fouilhoux 

I. Woodner-Silverman 

Francis Keally 

Robert W. Cutler 


Maximilian Bradford Bohm and Charles Beeston 


/ 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR, 1939 


‘ 
Fottowme the recent trend in U'S. fairs, which is to try 
to have something usable after the show is over and the 
money spent, the Golden Gate International Exposition in 
San Francisco will leave behind it one of the finest, most 
conveniently located airports in the country. The site is a 





Gabriel Moulin 


man-made island, built by Army engineers on the shoals 

adjoining Yerba Buena Island. A terminal is now under 

construction and will serve as the administration building 
(Continued on page 42) 
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This New Storm Sash 
Gives You Ventilation 


Without Direct Drafts 





The Ordinary Storm Sash 
permits the wind to 
blow direct onto a bed 


@ When opened for fresh-air ventilation, the tilt-in 
sill ventilator of the new Fenestra Inside Storm Sash 
serves as a built-in windguard. In a bedroom, it de- 
flects the breezes upward, protecting sleeping occu- 
pants from direct drafts... When closed, the Fenestra 
Storm Sash provides a highly efficient dead-air space 

| between it and the outer Casement Window, re- 
ducing heat loss, and saving fuel. For details, write 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 2253 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
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SOME AN 


mLicensee 


Auditoriu 


Announcing that the 
FRICK COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


American Blower Corporation, 
Detroit, Mic h 


Carrier Corporation, 
Newark, N J 

hes become a Licensee of this 

Frick Company, 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Corporation with the right to in- 


stall Central Station Air Condition- 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ing Systems or to grant permission 
to others to do so. By becoming a 


s Engineering Corp., 
New York, N Y 


j.0. Ross Licensee it has recognized the va- 


lidity of all of the Auditorium Pat- 
The Cooling & Air ents and may utilize all or any of 
Conditioning Corp.. 


1 B. F. Sturtevant Company! 
ston, Mass. 


the inventions therein. 


Division 
Hyde Park, Bor 


Machinery Corp.. 


York, Pa. 


York Ice 


All of the Licensees named may install Lic- 
ensed Systems, or extend permission to others 
to de so. They have branch offices in many 
cities where a bound volume of Auditorium 
Patents is available for reference. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


New York Office——17 East 42nd Street 
a » feta 
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during the fair; two hangars will also be erected and will be 
used as large exhibition halls. 

Coincident with New York’s fair, the San Francisco ex- 
position will celebrate the completion of what is probably the 
most ambitious bridge project ever executed: the Golden 
Gate and San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridges. The former. 
a $35,000,000 structure, has the longest suspension span in 
4,200 feet. The latter is the bridge which will take 
visitors to Yerba Buena and the fair grounds. The enormous 
bridge pylons show the same triumphant nudity as the Tri- 
borough bridge in New York, and the once-to-be-decorated 
Washington bridge over the Hudson. The day of 
hiding engineering works under massive coats of masonry, it 
would appear, is at last safely over. To point with suitable 
civic pride at its $112,000,000-worth of new bridges, San 
$40,000,000, of which 


the world, 


George 


Francisco proposes to spend some 


International News 
$6,250,000 will come from PWA and WPA. 

In quality of site, no fair was ever more fortunate. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by water, it should be a magnificent 
spectacle by night, visible from all the cities which edge 
the Bay; merchant and naval vessels will be able to tie up 
alongside the exposition and become part of it; and for those 
who know too well the carbon monoxide route to most fairs, 
there is the incomparably pleasant alternative of a 10-minute 
ferry ride. Fortunate, too, are both New York and San 
Francisco: holding large fairs at the same time, they couldn't 
be farther from each other without leaving the country. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE ; 

Ox November 14 President Lebrun of France dedicated the 
new International House at the Cité Universitaire of Paris, 
built with a generous Rockefeller donation of $4,000,000. 
Long since through with copying their old, superlative 
chateaux, French visitors will find behind the pseudo-Fon- 


Acme 
tainebleau facade a gymnasium, swimming pool, two cafes, 
four restaurants, a theater for 1,200, and a large library. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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TEXROPE DRIVES 


for every industry 


Do you want a large or small, a light or heavy, a constant or variable speed 
V-Belt drive? e Allis-Chalmers makes them all and not only makes them 
all but conceived and developed the entire multiple V-Belt principle. Also 
the Duro-Brace design which gives you a sheave with maximum strength 
and minimum weight and the Vari-Pitch design which enables you to vary 
your speed by making a simple adjustment. Therefore, if you want the 
greatest knowledge and the widest experience built into every V-Belt drive 
that you buy, you want Texrope V-Belt Drives built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. Texrope Drives are made in ranges of from 'y hp 
to 2,000 hp. and in speed ratios from | to 1, to 10 to 1 in all popular 
ratings. Texrope Drives are 98.9% efficient . . . Require no belt 
dressing or lubrication .. . Are unaffected by moisture or dust 
Are shock absorbing, vibrationless, slipless, silent and clean. e The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company invites you to install a 
Texrope Drive with its guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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SWARTWOUT CO. 
EXCLUSIVE LICENSEE 
UNDER PATENT Nos. 1611005. 1917218 AND OTHERS PENDING 








for 
MODERN 


Conditions- 


The demands of modern 
economy are fully met in 
the Swartwout-Dexter Heat 
Valve. Low in first cost— 
negligible maintenance — it 
provides more square feet 
of opening per dollar in- 
vested. 


In addition, it ties in archi- 
tecturally with every build- 
ing design—it’s inconspicu- 
ous. 

Adaptable to all types of 
commercial and industrial 
buildings. Let us figure your 
requirements. 


Complete data sent on re- 
quest. Write for it today. 


THE SWARTWOUT CO. 
18617 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Swartwout -Dexter 





VALVE 


/+s the Original 
CONTINUOUS 
VENTILATOR 
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PRIZE RADIO 
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PRIZE PLASTICS 


R ertectixe the prodigious strides in a virtually new field 
is the brilliant series of products submitted in the first annua! 
competition, sponsored by Modern Plastics, held recently in 
New York City. Entries were submitted for awards in three 
groups: style, decorative, and industrial, and included zip 
pers for gloves, microphones, lampshades, siphon bottles, 
and cigarette cases. First prize in the style group went to a 
silver-colored evening wrap of Revolite, a_plastic-coated 
fabric which is impervious to water and resistant to chemi- 
cals and burns. Equally startling was a coolie hat for beach 


SECOND PRIZE 


PROJECTOR: 


use, made of a sheet of Lumarith, which took second place 
in this group. First prize in the industrial division went to 
Toledo Scale’s revolutionary design for a store scale which 
aroused considerable interest when it was announced earlier 
in the year. A close second was a beautifully designed X-Ray 
projector of Bakelite, built for use in dentists’ offices. In the 
decorative group, Sears, Roebuck’s new radio took first place, 
with the option of black or white as stock colors. Most en- 





Frederick Bradlicy Photos 


couraging sign displayed by the exhibits is the authentic, 
assured quality of the designs, the absence of super-imposed 
styling. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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er BUILDINGS BEGIN IN EASY CHAIRS 
AY 
” New buildings are raised (and old ones improved) in people’s 
: heads, long before the architect is called in. 


Manufacturers know that getting the names of their products into 
people’s heads early is the best way to get the products actually 
into buildings. ... Sure way to do both is to advertise in TIME. 


TIME ’s 630,000 families are the cream of the building 
market. They build and remodel their homes. They are 
responsible for the plant improvements of large indus- 
trial organizations. (Consult any recent magazine-pref- 
erence survey for the favorite reading of corporation 
directors, business executives, key men everywhere. ) 


And they are likely to ask for the building products they see 
advertised in TIME, for the authority of TIME’s editorial policy 
lends weight to the advertising they read side by side with the 
news. ... That’s why TIME is a leader 


among general magazines in the advertis- | M : 
ing of building products. 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 


los 
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NEW 


PLASTER BASE DATA 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
AND REFERENCE 





Reynolds Ecod Fabric* presents 
so many advantages as a plaster base that its use 
by architects and builders has shown a phe- 
nomenal increase in the last few years. Reference 
data, however, have been comparatively limited. 
To remedy this, we have prepared a Time Saver 
Standard Sheet on Reynolds Ecod Fabric, giving 
established facts about its efficiency and ap- 
proved methods of installation. We are glad to 
offer copies of this Time Saver Standard Sheet 
to all architects, so that their offices may be fully 
informed on the subject of this increasingly 
popular material. 


Reynolds Ecod Fabric is furnished plain for use as a lath, 
metallated for combination lath and insulation, and backed 
with asphalt-felt for water-proofing. For detailed data on in- 
sulating properties of Metallated Ecod Fabric and Reynolds 
Metallation*, see Time Saver Standard Sheet M 3.3.1. 


If you are not regularly enrolled to receive Time Saver Standard 
Sheets, use this coupon or your letterhead for copies of the 
Ecod Fabric issue. 


REYNOLDS CORPORATION 


19 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Reynolds Air Conditioning; Metalumber framing, joists and slabs; 
Metallation; Ecod Fabric reinforced plaster-base; Paints; 
Liquid Metallation; Steel Windows. 
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REYNOLDS CORPORATION, 
19 Rector Street, New York 


Name ——— 


Address —__— iieaiiaiaian ; Pea ee 


| Number of copies desired___ ee 
fe ee cee ee) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


* Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Tue film which presents an actual phase of contemporar 
existence has not made great strides in this country, and its 
use has, with few exceptions, been confined to inferior type: 
of educational film. “We Are All Artists” is an interestin: 
experiment which attempts to show the relation of design t 
everyday life. Beginning with scenes of natural beauty, and 
antique works of art, it proceeds to the work of the moder: 
designer, showing how formerly ugly machines and appli 
ances have been transformed into things of great attractive 





Charles J. Carbonaro 


BEAUTY AND THE TURNSTILE 


ness and efficiency. The film is a stimulating example of the 
powerful educational forces still latent in the cinema, and a 
most timely venture into a new field. The Harmon Founda- 
tion was the producer, with Mr. Alon Bement as director. 
The film is available in 16-millimeter reels, and can _ be 
obtained by schools, museums, and study groups. 


SECOND STAGE 


r . 

Tur new State Capitol for Oregon has reached the model 
stage, as shown by the illustration, with apparently no major 
changes from the competition design. The architects for tiie 








Sigurd Fischer 
building are Trowbridge & Livingston and Francis Keally, 
who won the commission in a nation-wide competition. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PAINT 


PROTECTION FOR BRICK. STUCCO... 
WHITE FOR WALLS. CEILINGS — LIGHT REFLECTION, SIGHT SAVING. 





COLOR FOR ATMOSPHERE ... 





e House and Garden's “Ideal House” at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Painted with Sherwin-Williams paints. 


> 
7 
Sate ae ae , 





MODERN OFFICES ARE BRIGHT, 
COMFORTABLE WORKSHOPS 


Soft colors in S-W Flat-Tone tend to- 
wards quiet atmosphere, conducive 
to concentration. White Save-Lite 
painted ceilings and upper walls re- 
flect evenly diffused workable light. 
Many office recommendations of 
architects include S-W Semi-Lustre 
for dirt resistance, washability. 


COMPLETE PAINTING SERVICE 
FOR ARCHITECTS 


Serving your every paint need—The 

Sherwin-Williams Color and Paint 

Engineering Service. The right color 

and the right paint for every job. 

Estimates on quantity required. An- 
alysis of surfaces, and paint- 
ing recommendations — no 
cost or obligation. 


SAFEGUARDING AGAINST 
MOISTURE—SEEPAGE—FROST 


Brick, stucco, concrete are affected 
by weathering. Moisture penetrates, 
seeps. Frost expands, cracks. S-W 
Stucco and Concrete Paint gives last- 
ing protection, as well as clean, uni- 
form coloring that greatly improves 
appearance. 





@ Office of Nathan Horwitt, head of Design Engineers, Inc. 
shows expert use of Sherwin-Williams paints. 


SHERWIN 
WILLIAMS 


PROPERTY 
MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 





@ Sherwin-Williams Color Service, the S-W Painting Engineer, 
and S-W finishes—your answer to all things Paint! 





The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
== ) Cleveland, O., and all principal cities 


/ . 
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TEMPERED-AIRE 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT) OF 


CL Lh 


@ Experience has proved to architects and builders 
who specify Gar Wood Tempered-Aire that they can 
forecast results with comforting certainty. 

They know that the coordination of all parts of 
the system is scientifically correct. They know that 
installation has been reduced to a simple formula. 
And they know that Tempered-Aire leads the entire 
oil-burning field in fuel economy 

There is no guesswork in installing such a system. 
It pleases the home owner with its dependable, 
economical performance. It pleases architects and 
builders because it saves them time and worry and 
owner complaint. 

Full Tempered-Aire details should be in the office 
of every architect and builder. We will be glad to 


send them on request. 


Gar Wood filters have great Only Gar Wood has this 
filtering area. Made of special Economizer, which giv es Tem- 
woven fabric, they can be pered-Aire three times the 
washed in any washing ma- heating surface of a conven- 
chine. tional type of furnace. 


AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 


GAR WOOD srtatated some, Oto 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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PERSONALS 


J unas Ev_utsworth GARNseEY, mural painter, announces thy 
removal of his studio from Los Angeles, Calif., to 71 West 
15th St., New York City. 

E. Burton Corning, architect, announces the removal o! 
his office to 1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 

Clyde G. Conley of The Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, has been reelected to serve for another year as 
president of the American Institute of Steel Construction. 

Fred W. Whittlesey, architect, announces the removal of 
his offices to 900 Security Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Virginia H. Wood is holding an exhibition of “Frescoes” and 
“Sketches for Murals” at the Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York City, December 1-19. Miss Wood is the 
daughter of Waddy B. Wood, architect, Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers’ catalogues, descriptive literature of ma- 
terials, equipment and appliances pertaining to building con- 
struction are requested by the Bureau of Sewage Disposal 
and Intercepting Sewers of the Department of Sanitation, 
125 Worth St., New York City. 

The library of the Peoples Building and Loan Association, 
Saginaw, Michigan, would like to receive material from na- 
tional manufacturers and home planning agencies on home 
design, equipment and appliances. The library is to be open 
to the general public. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue American Academy in Rome has announced its annual 
competitions for fellowships in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, musical composition and classical 
studies. Entries will be received until February 1. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York. 

San Francisco Museum of Art announces an Exhibition of 
Landscape Architecture, showing its contemporary expression 
and historical sources, and an Associated Exhibition of the 
Work of the Pacific Coast Chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, February 5 through March 22, 
1937. A competitive section of this exhibit, open to architects, 
landscape architects, garden clubs, schools of landscape archi- 
tecture and individuals, offers $600 in prizes for designs for 
gardens and garden ornament. The competition closes De- 
cember 1. Entry blanks may be obtained from San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco. 

The New York Museum of Science and Industry, RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, is offering an exhibition of 61 
scale models illustrative of housing conditions of all types. 
Prepared by the WPA under the direction of the New York 
City Housing Authority, the show, with models of housing of 
the past, proposed housing for the future, and new housing 
projects under construction, is aimed primarily to demon- 
strate how even since 1900 housing developments have 
cramped space and shut out light. 

The Twelfth National Exposition of Power and Mechani- 
cal Engineering opening November 30 at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, will continue through December 5. Ex- 
hibits emphasize new and important features of power and 
mechanical engineering equipment. 

WPA Federal Art Project posters designed and repro- 
duced for the many enterprises of the WPA projects, and for 
Federal, State and Municipal departments and agencies, will 
be exhibited for the first time at the Federal Art Project 
Gallery, 7 East 38th Street, New York, from November 11 
to December 4. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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, T; AT TERM was used on page 480 in the November 


issue of Architectural Forum as a caption for a photo- 
and graph describing the exhibit of the Nu-Bidet at the 44th 
(30 Annual Convention of the United States Building and 
the Loan League, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
% W the week of October 12, 1936. 


= WHY “BIGGEST ATTRACTION” 


con 
osal Because, the Nu-Bidet is as new and modern as the new- 
ion, est model of your favorite automobile now on display. 


Because, for new work and modernization the Nu-Bidet 
ion, stands in a self-created class for being the most talked of 
na- bathroom accessory since the washtub, in the middle of 
yme the kitchen floor on Saturday night, gave birth to the 


pen idea of the bathroom itself. 


Because, the Nu-Bidet makes the sale of new homes 
easier by its magical, modern touch. 


Because, the Nu-Bidet helps sell home modernization 
by getting the customer in a buying mood. Indeed, one 


ual firm modernized three bathrooms and the kitchen in one 

chi- home through the sale of a Nu-Bidet. Another sold ten 

cal Nu-Bidets in two days. 

ma- Because, the Nu-Bidet not only makes personal hy- 

sing giene and complete cleanliness a pleasure, but is a step 

‘my forward to a higher standard of living and self-respect. 
And who would be so foolish as to respect one void of 

» of self-respect ? 

sion Because, the Nu-Bidet will be the “biggest attraction” 

the and the most talked of accessory in your home or the 

~ home of one of your customers and will prove to be a 

on genuine business builder for you. 

= “BIGGEST ATTRACTION” 

S - 


for With the judgment of Architectural Forum back of it, 
De- that looks like profitable advice to you. We thought that 


—even believed it—but didn’t dare say it. If you want to 


isco The Nu-Bidet is a complete unit of seat, Nu-Bidet and lid in one assembly, which replaces the 


know more about this “biggest attraction” and will use regular seat and lid. /t is equipped with a specially designed and patented vacuum breaker and also 
the coupon below. we will send you some very interesting a specially designed venturi siphon breaker, making back siphonage or a cross-connection impossible 

CA and instructive literature. 

661 

pes. WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 

ork 

Ing pea WHAT IS THIS NU-BIDET? READ THIS! 

on- © The Nu-Bidet is a thoroughly modernized Sitz Bath... and 

“a > more. The following uses make it a safeguard to health and 
ave = as necessary to personal hygiene as your tooth brush or the 


; bathroom itself. 


. * Sitz Bath for personal hygiene and treatment of rectal 
ini- 3 disorders. Spray for same purpose and feminine hy- 
tral : giene. Attachment for douche, enema and hydrothera- 
peutics, entirely eliminating the old rubber bag method. 


Ex- > The Nu-Bidet can be installed on any standard size toilet 
und = bowl in less than two hours. It will convert the ordinary bath- 
room into one that is truly hygienic at a small investment. 
Use coupon now. 


The Nu-Bidet does not change the appear- The Nu-Bidet lifts up and stands against 
for ance of your toilet. No extra space required. the lid when not in use. 


KLEENSAN CORP., 341 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send brochure, “Your Answer to a Long-Felt Need.” 


Name 
Address City and State 
Jobber 


Address City and State 


KLE-NSAN CORPORATION + 341 Park Avenue + New York Jobber |) Retail Plumber 
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Long-wearing Liquid Granite—Berry 
Brothers, ‘‘Million-Step Test” Var- 
nish—can actually withstand hammer blows with- 
out chipping or breaking. This tough, elastic finish 
contracts and expands with the wood—never 
cracks, peels or turns white. Specify it on your 
next job. See for yourself what outstanding 
performance Liquid Granite gives! 


BERRY BROTHERS 


PAINTS « VARNISHES «© ENAMELS @ LACQUERS 
DETROIT, MICH. * WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
ee ea | 
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DEATHS 


Loravo Tart, 76, sculptor, at his studio in Chicago. 

Mr. Taft was born in Elmwood, IIl., and was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1879, after which he spent 
three years studying in L’Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris under 
Dumont, Bonnassieux and Thomas. He was a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, the National 
Academy of Design, the National Sculpture Society, the 
American Federation of Arts, the Chicago Painters and 
Sculptors and an honorary member of the American Institute 
of Architects. Among his many notable works are the famous 
Black Hawk statue overlooking the Rock River in Illinois, 
Ferguson Fountain of the Great Lakes and “The Fountain of 
Time,” both in Chicago, “The Patriots” and “The Pioneers,” 
two large pylons for the new State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., 
and the Columbus Memorial Fountain in front of Union Sta- 
tion, Washington. Mr. Taft was also the author of a “His- 
tory of American Sculpture” and “Modern Tendencies in 
Sculpture.” 


v 


Epwin How anp BLasHFIELD, 87, mural painter, of a heart 
attack at his home in Cape Cod. 

Mr. Blashfield was born in New York and studied in Paris 
under Léon Bonnat, Géréme, and Chapu. He was one of the 
artists commissioned by the City of Chicago to paint murals 
for the Columbian Exposition of 1893. His works include 
“Washington Laying Down His Commission,” “The Edict 
of Toleration of Lord Baltimore” in the Courthouse at Balti- 
more, “Music and the Dance” in the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, “Pittsburgh Offering Its Steel and Iron to the World.” 
Mr. Blashfield painted the great central dome of the Library 
of Congress at Washington. He was a member of the Society 
of Mural Painters, the Architectural League of New York, 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, the American Federation of 
Arts, the National Academy of Design, the Federation of 
Fine Arts of New York, the Society of American Artists and 
an honorary member of the American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Blashfield was the author of “Italian Cities” and “Mural 
Painting in America” and assisted in the editing of Vasari’s 
“Lives of the Painters.” 


J. Massey Rup, 76, sculptor, in London. 

Mr. Rhind was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
studied in the schools of the Royal Academy, London. In 1889 
he established himself in New York where he designed the 
Astor bronze memorial doors for old Trinity Church. Out- 
standing among his works is the huge bronze statue of John C. 
Calhoun in Charleston, 8. C., completed in 1896. The statue, 
weighing nearly three tons and cast in ten pieces, stands 
12 ft. 8 in. tall and rests on a 40 ft. pedestal. Other of his 
works include bronze decorations for Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, a bust of Gladstone from life done in England 
and sculpture in the Glasgow Municipal Building. Mr. Rhind 
was a member of the Architectural League of New York, the 
National Sculpture Society, and the Municipal Ari Society. 


Hersert H. McCorp, 56, civil engineer. 

Mr. McCord was born in Westport, Conn. After gradua- 
tion from Princeton University, he entered the employ of 
Post & McCord, a construction firm founded by his father 
and Andrew J. Post. As head of the firm’s construction de- 
partment, Mr. McCord directed work on some of New 
York’s most important buildings, including the Empire State, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Rockefeller Center, and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. building. 
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The graceful Regency Classic grille of this Floor Cabinet Convector is adequately in 
keeping with the taste and originality displayed in decorations and furnishings of room 


Superior HEATING and 
AIR CONDITIONING 


The crisp ivory of the grille, rails and stiles enlivens 1 Ms n O W ¢ O m b 1 n e d W 1 t h 


the cool, green finish of completely exposed cabinet. 


Partially recessed cabinet, with two grilles. Stiles 
only, in ivory, form chief decorative treatment. BE A | Y of app e ar an Cc Ee 


The architect-designed home, office, or public building de- 
serves a system of heating and air conditioning that not only 


provides a high degree of continuously excellent performance 


—and assures the greatest degree of safety, health and comfort 
for its occupants—but a system the visible parts of which have 
a beauty of appearance that will harmonize perfectly with the 
style and period of the appointments and decorations used 
in that home or building. In the new Modine Concealed 
Heaters, the truly individual beauty of enclosure and grille 
design now keeps pace with the mechanical excellence of the 
Modine copper heating unit that has proved so completely 
satisfactory in thousands of installations. 








for BETTER HEATING and AIR CONDITIONING 





The cooler, heavier air near the floor comes in contact with 
the copper heating unit... is heated, and rises. . . then 
circulates out into room through grille. 





Heating Unit 
Steam Type 






Two Types 


Modine copper heating 

units are made in two 

types. .. for steam or 

hot water... and are 

suitable for any kind 

of steam or hot water 
eating system. 





Hot Water Type Steam Type 


Cross-Sectional View of Heating Units 





Steam Type 


Hot Water Type 
End View of Heating Units 





....A SPLIT SYSTEM 


using steam or hot water and 


MODINE- CONVECTORS 


@ Today the architect-designed home is likely to be air conditioned. And, 
since the most important single function of air conditioning is heating—the 
superior flexibility of steam or hot water heating is essential to successful air 
conditioning. There is no better system of air conditioning and heating 
than a “split system’’—heating part of the building by conditioned air and part 
by Modine Copper Convectors. 


Extra Benefits of a ‘‘Split System” 


“Split System” heating and air conditioning, using steam or hot water, gives 
these important advantages: (1) Permits such division between straight 
heating and air conditioning as best suits desire and pocketbook of owner; 

2) Allows concentrating heat in bad exposure, as sunroom, with a convector 
or radiator supplementing conditioned air; (3) Allows use of convector in 
bathroom where forced air movement is objectionable; (4) Lets attached 
garaze be heated without wasting conditioned air to out-of-doors; (5) Draws 
domestic hot water supply from single boiler, single burner; (6) Outwears 
any other system two to one; (7) Safer... more than just a single wall of 
metal restrains gases of combustion from entering the home. 


Concealed Heaters Superior to Exposed Radiators 


Convectors are the modern equivalent of radiators. Built into the wall, they 
occupy no floor space; may even be harmonized into the millwork of a room. 
Concealed Heaters impart a gentle air movement to room air. In “‘split system” 
heating they help distribute humidity from conditioned to non-conditioned 
rooms and help bridge periods of non-operation of the blower of the con- 
diiioner. Convectors respond more readily to automatic control. 


Why Modine Convectors are Copper 


Modine Concealed Heaters are copper rather than cast iron. Copper is the 
natural metal for convector construction, inasmuch as convectors are extended 
surface heat transfer devices, wherein high heat conductivity for quick respon- 
siveness, and smooth surfaces for avoidance of dirt collection, are essential. 
Copper convectors parallel the immediate responsiveness to today’s marvelous 
thermostatic control devices, of an air conditioning system, closer than any other 
type of convector or radiator. 


Copper convectors do not radiate heat through rear of enclosures to be 
wasted to the out-of-doors nor radiate heat through the front of enclosures to 
shrink and crack plaster and wood surfacing and framing. Copper, perfectly 
suited to long, slender forming, is more leak-proof, more enduring than 
cast iron. Nearly six times as much copper convector capacity is in service in the 
United States as that of any other type of convector. 


Beauty Keeps Pace with Mechanical Excellence 


Conservatively rated and soundly built . .. Modine Copper Convectors are the 
product of the extensive facilities, experience and organization of a pioneer 
manufacturer with a financial rating of over a million dollars. For years ‘he 
standard of mechanical excellence and reliable performance . .. Modines :ré } 
setting a new record for outstanding beauty in finished appearance. 


Write for New Catalog No. 136 


See 
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National Survey* shows that 68% of 
leading architects specify PURE WHITE 
LEAD in Oil for exterior painting 


nditioned 






the con- 


ee is the */mpartiol survey made by Forest Products “Better Paint Committee” 


extended 

















< respon- 


ADDED NO CRACKING « NO SCALING 


RESPONSIBILITY New, experimental paints have flooded the market during the past few years. But 
Pure White Lead in Oil is still first choice of architects. Eagle Pure White Lead 
Architects know that their has proved over go years that it gives maximum protection against paint failures 


job isn’t finished when ahouse = — cracking, scaling, excessive chalking. 
leaves the drawing board. It's 


essential. 
marvelous 


any other 








res to be up to you to make sure that 
peures 00 — a a CONTRACTORS 
ce uilding. Eagle Pure White APPROVE 
perfectly Lead in Oil has proved in test 
ing than after test that it’s the long- There's no argument with building 


contractors when the paint you spec- 
ify is Eagle Pure White Lead in Oil 
Contractors know from long experi 
A, ence that white lead gives a longer- 
wearing, more satisfactory job. It's 


the paint they prefer to use. 


ice in the est-wearing, most economical 


paint an architect can specify. 





-s are the 
pioneer 
years he 


dines are ‘ 


pure WHITE LEAD 


CHOICE OF GOOD PAINTERS SINCE 1843 


TH READ COMPANY, CINCITENNATI, OND GO 
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Simple to blow Gimco) Rock 
Wool intoempty walland ceil- 
ing spaces in present homes 


oy 


Gimco Rock Wool Sealal Bats 
ore easily installed in build- 
ings under construction 


HOUSE 


manufacturers 


92 


of Rock Wool 



































N°? more dread of a cold, 
uncomfortable bedroom! 
The architect who planned 
this home made sure there 
would be no hard-to-heat 
rooms... made sure of cold- 
weather comfort for the entire 
family...all this and more, at 
a saving of up to 50% of fuel bills! 
He specified Gimco Rock 
Wool insulation! 


Most Effective House 
Insulation Known 


Gimco is processed from pure 
stone. More than 90% of its vol- 
ume consists of trapped air in tiny 
air cells. Installed wall-thick, its 
conductivity is only .067 BTU’s 
...an efficiency unsurpassed by any 
other building insulation. 
Gimco won’t pack down, dust 
out, disintegrate or deteriorate. It 
is moistureproof, verminproof, 
fireproof. And once installed, it 
lasts forever. It never needs to be 
replaced— never replenished. 
May we send you complete data 
about Gimco Rock Wool, and ex- 
plain how our local Gimco dealers 
will cooperate with you? Just write 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co., 
Alexandria, Indiana. 





INSULATION 


Made by the world’s 


largest exclusive 
Products 
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security is demanded. 

Latch sets with knobs, lever handles, and escutcheons of 
Bakelite, are being made by the National Brass Co. of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Metal knobs with colorful thermo- 
plastic rims are offered by the Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
of Fitchburg, Mass. The rims are interchangeable, thus ena- 
bling the dealer to furnish any 
color with any particular de- 
sign without having to carry in 
stock a great many different 
combinations. Since the color 
goes throughout the plastic, it 
cannot wear away. These sets 
are intended chiefly for bed- 
room and bathroom doors. 
By inserting a piece of lignum- 
vitae in the latch, the Yale 
and Towne Mfg. Co., of Stamford, Conn., takes advantage 
of the natural lubricating properties of this material to 
produce an easy working latch lubricated for the life of 
the door. 

Never a thing of beauty, the door check has long been the 
bane of many an architect’s existence because of the practical 
necessity for an apparatus of this kind on doors which must 
close automatically and smoothly. Fully concealed checks, 
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with the working parts set into the top rail of the door, are 
now available to fill this need. This device is made primarily 
for use on metal doors, but it can also be applied on wood 
doors 134 in. thick or thicker if they have a top rail at least 
5 in. in depth. When used on wood doors, it is equipped with 
metal side plates fitted flush with the surface of the door and 
painted or stained to match. 

A small item but one of con- 
siderable importance is a cover 
plate (illustrated) called the 
“Armored Front” which is 
provided by some manufac- 
turers to conceal and render 
less accessible the set screw in 
the lock front which holds the 
cylinder lock in position. This 
prevents anyone from releas- 
ing the cylinder set screw (at 
some time when the door is 
open) and later removing the 
cylinder and unlocking the lock without using a key. Many 
robberies, including the recent robbery of $25,000 worth 
of smoking accessories from Dunhill’s Fifth Avenue shop. 
were possible because the entrance locks did not have this 
feature. 




















ARMORED 
FRONT 


CONCEALED 
SET SCREW 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Ba casiey and Mattison made 
the first asbestos-cement shingles produced in 
this country. For more than 60 years, K &M 
have pioneered in the development of Asbestos 
and Magnesia products. This knowledge of 
your needs assures you of products specialized 
to each architectural requirement ...a com- 


plete line . .. made by the recognized leaders. 
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As leaders in the development of asbestos 
architectural and building materials, as 
well as insulation of all types, Keasbey & 
Mattison Company offers a complete line. 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 

in various sizes, styles and colors 
Asbestos Pipe Insulation in sections 
Asbestos Insulation in sheets and blocks 
Asbestos Insulating Cements 
Asbestos Packings and Gaskets 


Amroc (Mineral Wool) Insulations 
for the home 


The K&M representative who calls on you 
is trained to work with the profession. 
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MODEL HOME 


Chooses 


BONDEX 
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C. A. Hemphill & Associates, Buiiders « Raymond F. Houlihan, Architect 


Evanston, Ill. Model Home 
Weatherproofed and Beautified 


The builders of this Evanston model home 
determined from the beginning to dem- 
onstrate the art of better living. To show 
that the home of today and tomorrow 
should banish drudgery — be beautiful 
with color and light. So, for their model 
home they chose the model waterproof 
cement paint—Bondex. With Bondex— 
“The Paint Eternal” they weatherproofed 
and beautified the exterior of the home 


and garage. 


a 


Basement Waterproofed 


The walls of the laundry and ae 
furnace room were water- a a 
proofed with Bondex to seal ; ; 
out dampness and permanently Ses 
prevent leaks. 

Send now for New Illustrat- 
ed Folder. 


THE REARDON CO. 


Chicago + ST. LOUIS « Los Angeles 


Reardons BONDEX 


LTT 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Gear drive underscreen operators, similar to the operators 
used for some time on steel casement windows, are now 
available for wood casement windows as well. Cut shows 
the WmIN-poR operator, manufactured by the Casement 
Hardware Co., 406 North Wood St., Chicago, Ill. This 
—__—, operator is installed 
| bynotching the frame 
of the screen at the 
point where it fits 
over the operator, 
fastening the oper- 
ator channel to the 
sash and the oper- 
ator to the wood, tile 
or cement stool. The 
operator is reversible, 
fits sash 15 in. wide 
or wider, and may be 
used on every type 
of wood outswung 
casement window. 
Another operator of this type is manufactured by H. S. 
Getty & Co., Inc., 3348 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The housing of the Getty Internal Gear Operator contains 
a worm driven by a crank handle which meshes with a gear 
integral with the operating arm. This arm extends through the 
screen and runs freely in a channel guide attached to the 
inside of the casement window sash. 


ICE BOX 


A new line of modern and attractive ice boxes has been 
designed by Robert Heller, Inc. for the Maine Manufacturing 
Co. of Nashua, N. H. Like mechanical refrigerators, these 
new ice boxes have “streamlined” cabinets finished in Dupont 
Dulux, chromium plated hardware, with ball bearing hinges. 


rrr 









Shelf space is carefully worked out to accommodate with 
maximum efficiency bottles and containers of various sizes 
and shapes and a sliding vegetable basket. A separate com- 
partment holds 100 Ibs. of ice. This de luxe refrigerator is 
made in two models, No. 27 having a food capacity of 4.9 
cu. ft. retails for $58.33 and No. 37 having a food capacity 
of 5.8 cu. ft. retails for $63.33. 


EXTRA TOUGH GLASS FOR GYM WINDOWS 


A new plate glass, of extra strength and toughness, has been 

developed by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

for use in gymnasiums, and similar buildings where wire 

glass or exterior and interior wire guards are now used to 

provide the needed protection. The new glass, appropri- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECENTLY, we used this Architecturally Speak- 
ing page to announce the rounding out of what 
we consider the most modern phase of elevator 
development—a complete line of elevators whose 
control mechanism is operated by buttons — 
Finger-Tip Control. May we now direct your 
attention to an important feature in this an- 
nouncement, namely, the adaptation of Signal 
Control (master of the Finger-Tip line) to 


moderate-speed machines. 


You are already familiar with the use of Signal 
Control in the higher buildings. By adapting 
Signal Control to geared, moderate-speed car- 
switch machines, we have made it possible for 
the moderate-sized building to give big-building 
elevator convenience. Which puts the older build- 
ing on a far more favorable basis with the new 


and towering giant. 


Heretofore, these slow-speed elevators could not 


be modernized without the costly scrapping of a 
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large part of the machinery. It is now not only 
possible, but practical, to change over the geared 


machines themselves. Takes only moderate addi- 


tions to present equipment to make them Signal 


Control-operated. 


A 
\— 


Furthermore, automatic Signal Control is not 
only available for passenger elevators of the 
geared type, but for slow-speed freight elevators 


as Ww el ] . 
—= 


All of which opens new and unlimited mod- 
ernization opportunities for these older build- 
ings. No longer need the smaller building suffer 
in quantity or quality of transportation as com- 
pared with its big neighbor. For elevator mod- 
ernization to Finger-Tip Control will make space 


in one just as desirable as in the other. 


If you are interested in more complete details. 
we suggest that you request-full information from 


the Otis office in your city. 
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YOU THINK YOUR BUILDING 
PLANS COMPLETE 


om ar¢hitects know that plans for a public 
building @re incomplete unless a Sound Dis- 
stem is included— to make the building 









I, more convenient. 

) Ww that in hotels and hospitals, the new 
Western Electric Program Sound System supplies 
music if many rooms, speeds up paging. In schools, 
it aids ip foreign language and music appreciation 
courses, And in large auditoriums everywhere, it 
helps all to hear clearly. 

_ If your building plans are now incomplete, 
fill in the coupon below. Graybar, our distributor, 
will gladly help you plan installations and furnish 
estimates free of charge. 


LAN aa me a etal 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


PROGRAM 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the bulletin giving full details of 

the new Western Electric Program Sound System. 


AF-12-36 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 54) 


ately enough called Herculite, is a highly polished, perfectly 
transparent plate glass which is strong enough to support five 
times the weight that ordinary plate glass can carry and will 
bend five times as far without breaking. If shattered by an 
unusually hard blow it disintegrates into fragments about 
the size of a pea, more or less rectangular in shape and with 
comparatively blunt edges. The peculiar advantages are due 
to the process of manufacture, in which the glass is heated 
to a certain temperature and then suddenly chilled, setting 
up compression in the outer covering “skin” of the sheet. 


NEW LAUNDRY DRYER USES STEAM AS HEAT SOURCE 





Intended primarily for use in large metropolitan apartments, 
where means for artificially drying domestic laundry must be 
provided, a new dryer using steam instead of gas as a source 
of heat has been introduced by the Chadel Drying Co., 347 
Madison Ave., New York City. Designed especially for Cha- 
del,and incorporated in the dryer,is a modern copper tube ex- 
tended fin heat transfer coil 
using low pressure steam 
from the heating or power 
plant. With steam at two 
pounds pressure and 213 
Fahrenheit air is heated by 
the three pass coil to 210°. 
Air is drawn into the Cha- 
del Dryer by a pressure disk 
electric fan through a glass 
filter similar to the filters 
used in air conditioning 
work. The cabinet is stur- 
dily constructed of 18 gauge 
steel, finished in aluminum, 
and has attractive hard- 
ware. 

Advantages claimed for the 
Chadel Dryer include: low- 
er operating cost, quicker 
drying, absolute cleanliness 
and increased safety due to 
use of steam instead of 
flame as the heating me- 
dium. The Chadel Drying Co. also manufacture a moderniza- 
tion unit, which they will install in any drying cabinet or 
chamber to replace existing heating equipment. 





BOXLITE AND “CATCHON” DOWNLIGHT 


Designed especially for modernization work in stores where 
extensive alterations are not contemplated are two lighting 
fixtures recently announced by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 
of Vermilion, Ohio. The Boxlite has been designed as an 
added light source where ceiling lighting is inadequate. It 


(Continued on page 58) 
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“Carpet Counsel most 
necessary to the solution of 
Block’s carpet problem” 


PEREIRA & PEREIRA : 
_ ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS , 


E have acted as Carpet Counsel 

to Pereira & Pereira on many 
projects. Recently we worked with 
them on the William H. Block de- 
partment store in Indianapolis. 

Referring to this unusual project, 
Mr. William Pereira says: 

“Block’s presented a problem not 
easy to solve. Their requirements 
necessitated not only the use of the 
finest materials, but also a consider- 
able variety. All departments—some 
carrying delicate merchandise, others 
exposed to heavy traffic, still others 
dedicated to unusual conditions, such 
as the restaurants—had to be studied 
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for their individual carpet solutions. 

“We had the pieasure of seeing our 
designs executed with great care and 
understanding. Bigelow’s facilities for 
special design fabrication, as well as 
their research on commercial carpet, 
were tremendously advantageous. We 
feel that their expert advice and great 
variety of fabric construction were 
most necessary to the successful solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

If you, too, have a problem, may we 
serve as your Carpet Counsel? Con- 
tract Department, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOW 
CLEANABLE TUBE 


AEROFIN 


With Removable Headers 
Simplifies Cleaning of 
Tube Interior 










































LEFT: Water connection end of unit showing baffles for 

18-tube single pass. For 36 tubes double pass, center 

baffles only used. RIGHT: Rear end for 18-tube single 
pass. For 36 tubes double pass, baffle omitted. 





Aerofin Cleanable Tube units, for heating 
and cooling with water, have been designed for 
use where the prevalence of sediment or sceale- 
forming chemicals in the water, makes peri- 
odic cleaning necessary. 

Now, by the simple removal of a few bolts, 
both end headers may be disengaged, ex posing 
the ends of all tubes. 


Headers are designed so that water may be 
circulated in single or double passes (18 or 36 
tubes in parallel) making possible the use of 
large quantities of water with 
small head loss. Send for de- 
scriptive folder, 












AEROFIN 
is sold only by 
Manufacturers 
of Nationally 
Advertised 
Fan System 
Apparatus. 
Aerorin CorPorRATION 


850 Fre inghuysen Avenue 


‘ r 
Newark ¥ 
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(Continued from page 56) 


permits a considerable increase in the level of illumination 
throughout the store without the necessity of rewiring. The 
Boxlite is placed on high counters or shelving above ey: 
level where it directs a broad beam of well-diffused light 
against the ceiling. A cord set 8 ft. long is provided so that 
the light may be connected to regular convenience outlets 
It is supplied with a Mogul socket for 300-500 watt bulbs 
It would seem a ready means of temporarily providing in- 
direct lighting as well as offering possibilities for residences 
and other places where indirect lighting is desirable but has 
not been provided. 





The Catchon Downlight may be attached to any hang- 
ing socket. It consists of an aluminized reflector with an 
open bottom fitted with louvers permitting a large com- 
ponent of downward light without glare. The unit therefore 
dispels darkness throughout the ceiling area and at the same 
time allows a high intensity of light to be directed on the 
goods displayed below the unit. A decorative translucent 
band at the lower edge of the reflector illuminates the ex- 
terior of the fixture. 


NEW MILK AND PACKAGE RECEIVER 

To keep pace with latest developments in kitchen equipment, 
the Majestic Co. of Huntington, Ind., has modernized and im- 
proved its milk and package receiver. Illustrations show the 
inside view of the receiver with the door, which is now finished 
in white enamel and chromium, in both open and closed posi- 





tions. The telescopic body of the receiver extends through an 
exterior wall of the kitchen, and the insulated outside door 
through which deliveries are made is controlled by an auto- 
matic locking device which protects deliveries from outside 
removal as soon as the door is closed. A simple pendant oper- 
ated from the inside unlocks the receiver for the next delivery. 
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She won’t need to climb the 


basement steps - she has a 


700,000 readers of TIME are learning the 
advantages of the Square D Multi-breakeR 
—the modern method of circuit protection and 
fuse elimination. Do not fail to specify this 
new electrical convenience for your clients. 


W Your clients appreciate modern conveniences in their 
homes. The Square D Multi-breakeR is one which can be 
had at low cost. The Multi-breakeR is the modern 
method for eliminating the cost and inconvenience 
of replacing blown fuses. It provides circuit breaker 
protection and branch circuit switching of circuits up 


GQUARED 


MULTI-BREAKER 


—LOAD CENTER W... 


to 50 amperes. And the cost is comparable to a good 
service entrance switch and fuses. 


Neat, compact, attractive and built for either surface 
or flush mounting, the Multi-breakeR can be in- 
stalled in any convenient place. Your clients will 
appreciate its convenience and 

advantages in the homes you are 

designing. 


All reliable electrical contractors 
can supply it. Write for Bulletin 
CA-541 describing it in detail. 


CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 


SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE -LOS ANGELES 
SG@URRE D COMPANY CANADA LTO. TORONTO. ONTARIO 





Want to eliminate the danger of scalding 
in your shower baths 


and stop unexpected 
changes in the water 
temperature? 


@ No more slipping in a 
soapy tub or on a wet tile 
floor while trying to dodge 
a “shot’’ of icy cold or 
scalding water—When you 
use a shower bath regulated 
by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature re- 
mains right where you want 
it. You can really enjoy the 
thrill of a comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more economical 
~-There’s no loss of time or waste 
cf hot or cold water while waiting 
for a shower atthe right tempera- 
ture — Powers mixers cost more 
—They’re worth more. 


Write for circular describing 
this remarkable shower mixer. 
The Powers Regulator Company, 
2735 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 
Offices in 45 Cities — see your 
phone directory. 


eb 7 Ake 
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a worthy tribute to 
Halsey Taylor ideals 


Fr »M coast to coast, whether in public or parochial grade 
or high schools, colleges, or other educational institutions, 
you will find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains safe 
guarding the health of faculty and student body. Only in 
these modern fountains will be found automatic stream “team 


control and two-stream projector, exclusive sanitation- 


promoting features which mean so much but cost no more! + 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO Soe vers 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


AIR CONDITIONING—DESIGN AND CONSTRUC. 
TION OF DUCTS, by Brett, 
Technical Society, Chicago, 8144 x 514, 226 pp., illus- 
trated, cloth, $2.50. 


Thomas J. American 


This is a detailed book for the heating and ventilating engi- 
neer which covers all phases of the design, construction, and 
operation of air ducts. Both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the subject are exhaustively treated a well 
written, profusely illustrated text. Latest practice in damper 
design and air direction vanes is described and illustrated 


DONLEY BOOK OF SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES, 
by The Donley Brothers Company, Cleveland, 1134 x 
8%, 64 pp., illustrated, paper, 25 cents (35 cents in 
Canada, and west of the Mississippi). 


This is the seventh edition of a useful handbook of fireplace 
design which was first issued in 1917. It starts with an 
outline of fireplace history showing a circular open hearth 
of primitive Germanic civilization, a medieval hooded fire- 
place, the Dutch oven, and some of the fireplaces to be 
found in the early American homes. The important part of 
the book is the handbook material on how to build a success- 
ful fireplace, which is supplemented with how not to build 
a fireplace. After a portfolio of fireplace design including a 
section on outdoor fireplaces, the book becomes merely a 
catalogue of Donley fireplace equipment. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


PUBLICATIONS 


GLASS 

“Light Diffusion and Transmission Data—Rolled, Figured 
and Wired Glass”: data on the light diffusing properties of 
figured glass interestingly presented. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

“Invisible Glass” is a booklet which illustrates and describes 
the invisible glass show window, what it does, how it does 
it, suggestions for its use, and how to install it. Invisible 


Glass Company of America, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


PAINT 

“Painting for Light and Decoration” is a brochure about 
Luminall casein paste paint which explains why Luminall 
reflects more light, covers in one coat, and drys in 40 
minutes. Another booklet states further the advantages of 
Luminall paint for residential uses. National Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., 601 West 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


LIGHTING 

“The Secret of Entrancing Light” is a catalogue of lamps 
which includes some moderns designed by Kurt Versen, 
porcelains by Achille Bloch, and other styles. Lightolier 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Catalogue No. 888 covers the Mer-Tung combination lighting 
equipment for Mercury and Mazda lamps of the Miller Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


PLASTICS 

“Bakelite Molded” is a primer which shows how molded 
Bakelite is made, classes of materials used, and their proper- 
ties. It not only illustrates many things which can be made of 
Bakelite, but also shows the types of designs this material is 
not well adapted for. Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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EAD the titles on those ribbons. 
Don’t they include every qual- 
ity you'd like to find in a flat paint? 
That’s the remarkable feature of 
the “flat” made by combining Dutch 
Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy 
Lead Mixing Oil. 

Everything considered, cost of 
application and length of life as well 
as cost per gallon, this paint is the 
most economical “flat” you can use. 
Its low cost applied to the wall 
comes from its quick mixing (a gal- 
lon a minute), its easy spreading 
(like all white-lead paint becomes 
more fluid under the brush) and 
its high coverage (800 sq. feet to the 
gallon on smooth plaster). Its low 
maintenance cost comes from its 


DUTCH BOY 


WHITE-LEAD & LEAD MIXING OIL 
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combination of extreme washability 
and durability. 

And it is durable, so durable that 
it is extensively used for painting 
concrete, stucco and brick exteriors, 
which it seals as well as finishes. It 
takes all the punishment the ele- 
ments can give, defying the weather 
year after year. 

That sort of service outside gives 
you some idea of how it behaves in- 
side... how it stands up under re- 
peated washing and other severe 
use. Also, it can be washed com- 
pletely clean even after being ink- 
stained, pencil-marked, grease- 


659 Freeman Ave., 
nut St., St. Louis; 
Co., 800 Albany St., 





NATIONAL 


1ll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., 
2240 24th St.. San Francisco; National-Boston Lead 
Boston: National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna... 
Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philede!phi« 






smudged, or defaced with shoe- 
blacking or mercurochrome. 

Another advantage of Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Lead Mixing Oil 
paint is its great beauty. It has all 
the richness, solidity and depth 
characteristic of a white-lead finish 
...a paint handsome enough for even 
the finest interiors. 


LEAD COMPANY 


Buffalo; 900 W. 18th St.. Chicage; 
Cleveland; 722 Chest. 


316 Fourth 
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PLAN THE LIGHTING WHEN YOU'RE PLANNING MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 60) 


de 


AIR CONDITIONING 
“Airoline Brown Controllers’—a catalogue showing the 
measuring and controlling devices of the Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Three folders describing new additions to the Janitrol line 
mel of gas burning winter air conditioners and gravity heaters 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
“Temperature Control is Health Insurance” is a booklet by 
“1 Shirley W. Wynne, M.D. It discusses the reasons for low 
_— - temperature refrigeration and the characteristics of air con- 
me % — > i ed ditioning for comfort and health. Published by the Tempera- 
- ye ture Research Foundation of Kelvinator Corp., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“Link-Belt Stoker” is a rather complete booklet of informa- 
tion on the industrial and commercial coal stokers of the 
Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Catalogues No. 125 and FB-45 on unit heaters and propeller 
fans and blowers respectively. Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 
ap ee See a 2 2850 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Two folders which describe in detail the construction and 
capacities of Burt Monovent Continuous Ridge Ventilator 
and the Free Flow Gravity Ventilator of the Burt Manu- 
PTS ee ek facturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Toma cle Soar, “There is no Place Like the National Air Conditioned Home” 
catalogues air conditioners of National Air Conditioning 
Inc., Division of National Radiator Corp., 101 Park Ave., 


LIGHTOLTER New York, N. Y. 


METALS 

“Robertson Cellular Steel Floor” gives information on the 
types and uses of the cellular steel floor of the H. H. Robert- 
sun Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Duronze”—booklet describing the uses of high strength 
silicon bronzes. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Enduro Types”—a series of booklets giving the properties 
of various stainless and heat resisting steels manufactured 
by the Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


. 


rs, in all periods 


OM ECNPCHNSsive 


ie eeaal al 


1! Ease 36th St., New York City 


Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 





WooD 
“Standard Patterns of Worked Redwood Lumber” and 
“Standard Grades of California Redwood Lumber” are two 
new booklets of the California Redwood Association, 405 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif., which show the 
many forms in which redwood is now available. 
| “The Mahogany Book” is an 80 page book containing many 
interesting illustrations of mahogany, veneers, furniture, and 
| other uses to which this wood has been put. This book has 
| been prepared for the architect, the designer, the maker of 
| cabinet-work and furniture. Mahogany Association, Inc., 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


KITCHEN CABINETS 
| “Kitchen Cabinetry” suggests kitchen arrangement and 


LEADERS of industry, finance, statecraft and catalogues the cabinets of the Kitchen Maid Corp., An- 


diplomacy enjoy the acme of quiet luxury and oes, See. 

solid comfort at Washington's Modern Hotel. DOORS 

Conveniently located just outside the down- A catalogue of Hill Cold Storage Doors manufactured by 
town area on fashionable Connecticut Avenue. C. V. Hill & Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


Single Rooms from $4 @ Double Rooms from $6 PLUMBING 
All with bath, of course Two folders describing the Yarway Steel Trap. Yarnall- 
re ‘ > . >. 
New York Office: 521 Fifth Avenue, Murray Hill 6-2386 W SENG Co., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Ch Office: The Sh , Franklin 2100 : a ae . 
icago Office: The Sherman, Franklin To obtain any of the publications reviewed above, 


THE MAYFLOWER* WASHINGTON | Please communicate directly with the manufac- 


RL. POLLIO, M turer. The literature can be accurately identified by 
_—_____| mentioning this issue of The Architectural Forum. 
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laundries...plan for 


MONEL METAL 


On any institutional job when the 
budget won't stretch, here’s one place 
you can cut costs... and assure a posi- 
tive gain in year after year operating 
efficiency : 

There’s no theory about the saving 
that Monel Metal laundry equipment 
assures. The installation shown here 
takes up 25% less floor space than the 
older equipment. The saving in operat- 
ing costs, year after year, 
amounts to 42.8%. 

Moreover, the Monel 
Metal-equipped laundry 
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There’s an easy way to 
trim costs in institutional 


uses 10 machinery units, against the 20 
old-type machines that were displaced, 
and needs 4 operatives instead of 7—to 
turn out the same amount of work. 

There’s no guesswork about this . . . 
it’s actual history. 

Moreover, Monel Metal is smooth; 
solid, rust-proof, resistant to corrosion, 
and so tough and strong that wear and 
depreciation almost reach the vanish- 
ing point. 

Monel Metal is available in washing 
machines, extractors, trucks, table tops, 
utensils, starch cookers and every part 







and piece of laundry equipment which 
is subject to rust, corrosion or wear 

Write for information regarding the 
planning and equipment of institutional 
laundries, and facts about Monel Metal 
laundry equipment. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 


alloy containing approximately two-thirds 

Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal fo 
s mined, smelted, refined, rolled and mar- mone’ 
keted solely by International Nickel Meral 
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There’s One 





for every 





Place and 





Purpose 










You may have used certain of our 
boilers and sort of placed us in your 
mind as not having other kinds. For 
instance a specially designed Gas 
Boiler. A heavy-duty high pressure 
Hot Water Supply Boiler. Likewise 
a Welded Steel one shown above, 
or a big cast iron Twin Section one, 
that is so largely used for replace- 
ments, as the can 
through any average size door. Does 
away with all tearing out cost and 





















Twin Sectional 


sections pass 


nuisance. 


All of which boils down to the fact 
that Burnham makes boilers for all 
fuels and for every place and purpose. 





Our general catalog No. 74 
covers all heating equipment. 
Glad to send you a cupy. 


Burmham foilerlorporalion, 


Irvington, New York Zanesville, Ohio 


A specially de- 
signed Built-in Oil 
Burning Boiler. 








DISTINGUISHED 


Modern in every department of its service, 


yet never unmindful of the fine traditions 


that have made it One of the Few Famous 


Hotels in America . . . Rates begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
PHILADELPHIA 


GB 








BOOKS 


(Continued from page 22) 


FURNISHING THE COLONIAL AND FEDERAL 
HOUSE, by Nancy McClelland. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 164 pp., 204 illustrations. 
7x 10%. $3.50. 


he theme of this book is developed from the idea that in 
early American furniture and fittings there is an ample and 
suitable source of material for the furnishing of an inex- 
pensive home today, without going abroad for inspiration. 
Many pieces of furniture are shown, most of which are 
modern reproductions. A history of the development of 
Colonial interiors is given, and there are chapters on textiles, 
floor coverings, lighting fixtures, and other accessories. The 
author is a decorator of considerable experience, and her 
recommendations should be of assistance to the prospective 
home owner who wishes to use furnishings and interiors 
in the Colonial style. 

There is one danger, however, against which the reader 
should be warned. The period decorator frequently displays 
a zeal for “correctness” which, while suitable in a museum, 
can be carried to absurd lengths in the home, and in this 
book more than one specious argument is resorted to with 
the purpose of justifying the continuance of forms which 





REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD FURNITURE 


have long since lost all functional meaning. For example, 
in a discussion of lighting fixtures: “We have sometimes 
been criticized for imitating the candle-lighting of our an- 
cestors with china candles and electric flame bulbs, but is it 
not far more efficient and practical than to run the risk of 
fires and undertake the work involved by attempting to 
have real candle-light in every room in the house, however 
flattering and lovely it may be?” The far more “efficient 
and practical” procedure of designing fixtures that have 
some relation to the light source, which, by the way, is no 
longer a candle, is apparently an alternative the author 
prefers not to consider. Furnishing the “period” home down 
to the last imitation candleholder may be an amusing 
pastime, but it has little more to commend it than that. 
Obviously, in the American tradition of furniture design 
and interior decoration there is much that is of value, but a 
process of wholesale imitation is not going to get the best 
out of it. The suggestion that we are not capable of leaving 
anything more vital as a heritage than a collection of 
imitation antiques is hardly flattering. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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‘TORTURE TEST’ FOR ZERO-PLACED CONCRETE 


In cold weather, concrete hardens slower, has to be heat-protected until it is strong enough to withstand 
freezing. That is why ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement is a ‘natural’ for winter construction. ‘Incor’ hardens 
five times as fast as ordinary cement. That means 4 advantages: (1) concrete is safe from freezing days 
sooner; (2) heat-protection costs are 60 to 70 per cent lower; (3) form costs and overhead expense are 
reduced; (4) winter work proceeds at summer speed, with steadier work for labor. And ‘Incor’ makes 


better concrete, too. Example: 


With outside temperature 17° below zero, inside 45° above, ‘Incor’ concrete floor was placed in Central 
Fire Station, Wakefield, Mass. Just 44 hours later, a heavy fire-truck rolled over the freshly-placed sur- 
face; 2-ton wheel-loads pounded chisel-sharp, steel-flanged chains (see above) against the new concrete 
without mar. No hardener or admixture was used or needed. In spite of low temperatures, ‘Incor’ cured 


thoroughly in less than two days; daily hose-washing shows the concrete is strong, dense, watertight. 


Better concrete, in a fraction of the usual time, at lower cost—convincing reasons for changing to 
‘Incor’* on work now in progress. Write for free copy of new “‘Winter Construction’’ book—address Lone 
Star Cement Corporation, Room 2209, 342 Madison Ave., New York . . . ‘Incor’ and Lone Star sales 


offices in principal cities. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 64) 


| MODERN FURNISHING AND DECORATION, by 
Derek Patmore. The Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York. 40 pp., 48 plates, of which 16 are in color. 
7% x 10. $4.50. 


The present edition of this book, revised and enlarged 
from a previous edition, is chiefly valuable for the plates 
showing interiors, furniture arrangements, and accessories 
such as pictures, silver, china, glassware, etc. The brief text 
confines itself to a discussion of general principles of decora- 
tion, the function of materials, painting, the placing of 
furniture, and other problems encountered in the design 


PRE cL UnpDi N G of interiors. The examples selected for illustraticn cover a 


wide variety of rooms. There are period rooms with modern 


‘ v,ee" ™ 
MASON’S ERRO RS paintings, modern rooms with period furniture, and there is 
C frrom the standpoints of architect, home- 


~ owner, and contractor, there are very good 
reasons for the steadily increasing use of fire- 
place units. In addition to assuring correct 
construction ... correct functioning ... Bennett 
Units stop cold air infiltration. Folder giving 
complete description sent on request. Bennett 
Fireplace Corporation, 36 Elm St., Norwich, N.Y. 


Bennett Fireplaee|| | 


UNITS AND CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES 





LIVING ROOM: AITON AND SCOTT, ARCHITECTS 


an excellent collection of furniture showing the increasing 
variety and richness of pieces now on the market—although 
the market, unfortunately for Americans, is chiefly in Eng- 
land. The illustrations, particularly those in color, are excel- 
Pp R E ™ T y d, E lent and are accompanied by captions which give the mate- 

~ rials used, the names of the designers and manufacturers, 
and, in some instances, the cost of the rooms shown. 





Zachary Taylor was the first 


a : reside : = old MODERN BUILDINGS FOR MODERN AUTOMO- 
ei adhe at tenes BILE DEALERS, prepared by the Olds Motor 
ae eee oa ee Works, Lansing, Mich. 46 pp., illustrated. 81% x 11. 


Enjoy its modern luxury—have . a 
the social distinction and con- Free to architects upon application. 
venience of this preeminent This booklet was prepared for Oldsmobile dealers to pro- 


mote their interest in sales and service buildings and to aid 


address. their architects in planning these highly specialized structures. 
It is a valuable reference book, with considerable data on sizes 

Single Rooms with Bath $4 up : : : ; 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up required by the various services, and a number of typical 
plans showing combinations of the different service units. The 
relating of the volume of business in sales, repairs, car wash- 
Oe ing, etc., to the spatial requirements enables the architect 
to intelligently analyze the client’s requirements with a 

WI LLA RD HOTEL minimum of difficulty. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. As a service to interested readers, THe ARCHITECTURAL 


Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks or money orders, pay- 
able to Tue ArcuITecTuRAL Forum, to be sent with orders. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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@ The ‘Made in Detroit’ Home, built and equipped with materials 
made in Detroit and sponsored by the Detroit Board of Commerce. Hugh T. Keyes, 


architect, Detroit. Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd H. Buhs. An outstanding example 
of modern architecture, equipped throughout with Beautyware plumbing fixtures. 


Ree: national surveys show that the preference for 
modern architecture by new home owners has gone 
from 4th to 3d place during the past year. More and more 
homes are being built for living—from the inside out. And 
Briggs Beautyware plumbing fixtures keep step with this 
swing to functional design in modern living. 


Every detail of Briggs Beautyware aids the architect in his 
present-day problems of using space to the best advantage 
—of using a wider range of materials for design, style and 
decorative effect. 


Precision in manufacture permits greater accuracy in in- 
stallation of units. Due to its design, a 5-foot Beautyware tub 
has as much bathing area as the ordinary 5'2-foot tub. This 
is important. Every Beautyware tub has a patented lip 
flange for perfect joining with the wall material. 
Beautyware’s lighter weight makes special wall or 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York: 101 Park Avenue 


floor supports unnecessary and cuts down installation 
costs. And the embossed serpentine bottom of the Beau- 
tyware safety tub is a great advance in home safety. 


All Briggs Beautyware lavatories have removable overflow 
and waste valves. Briggs units are surfaced all over with 
porcelain enamel—including the under sides. These fea- 
tures give exclusive sanitary protection. And the porcelain 
surface of Beautyware, acid resisting at no extra cost, has 
a higher lustre—easier to clean. 

Beautyware in gleaming white, in soft, rich, solid tones or 
exclusive two-tone combinations complements floors and 
walls in whatever decorative scheme you create. 
Functional efficiency and compelling beauty, utility and 
charm are merged in Briggs Beautyware—modern plumb- 


ing fixtures for modern homes. Investigate Briggs 
Beautyware for bathroom, kitchen and service room! 


PLUMBING WARE DIVISION « DETROIT 
Chicago: 177 N. Mich. Blvd. 1936 


RESINOUS 








TEGO-BONDING 


MEANS EXPOSURE-PROOF 
PLYWOOD 


Piywoop that is really proof to water, 
weather and mold has become an 
established commercial product in the 


past two years. 


Tego-bonding.— gluing with dry resin 
film adhesive,—has made the avail- 


ability of such a material a fact. 


Tego-bonded plywood offers not merely 
improved resistance to moisture and 
exposure breakdown. It offers perma- 
nent assurance against delamination 
due to glue deterioration, whether from 


water, climate changes or mold growth. 


Tego Glue Film is manufactured by 
THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Philadelphia. 
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@ Business is better but clients are still keeping 
a careful check of building and remodeling 
budgets —the sky is not yet the limit. 





Fine enough for nationally-famous hotels, inexpen- 
sive enough for modest homes, MARSH Wonder 
Walls, simulating choice woods, fine marbles, white 
or colored tile, bridge the gap between modest 
budgets and the sophisticated modern effects which 
make a hit with owners and real estate operators. 


Furnished in large, easily-handled, glazed and 
burnished sheets which are quickly installed over 
old walls...durable... easily washed with a damp 
cloth... Wonder Walls are low in first cost and hold 
maintenance expense toa minimum. Send for com- 
plete description of these artistic, 
up-to-the-minute wall-treatments. 


Visit our display in Radio City, Shop No. 15 
Concourse, R. C. A. Bldg., New York City. 


MARSH WALL TILE COMPANY 


121 MARSH PLACE e DOVER, OHIO 





LETTERS 


(Continued from page 26) 





American public is made to swallow by 
calling them international, which they are 
decidedly not .. . 

It seems to me such a matter of course 
that a house should function well and that 
it be built efficiently, that not many words 
need be lost about it, besides stating the 
fact. However, the task to design a build- 
ing which will express an individual, a 
locale and a people is of such cultural im- 
portance that not enough can be made 
of it. 

So far I have not had much help by the 
Professional Press. It is necessary to de- 
velop a vocabulary and an intelligent atti- 
tude toward modern work. The present 
misuse of half a dozen slogans of a tech- 
nical nature suppresses all attempts to talk 
about a building in architectural terms. . . 

R. M. Scutnpier 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Editors Regret— 
Forum: 

Refer Forum ad Time Magazine No- 
vember 2 issue. Bedroom first floor should 
be dining room. 

Wo. F. Baker, Jr., 


Architectural Inspector 


FHA 
Concord, N. H. 


Fourth & Venango Streets 


Air Conditioning demands Calked Joints 
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Forum: 

We are very much surprised to find that 
the Municipal Auditorium presented in 
the October of Tue Forum 
credited only to Mr. Gentry’s office. This 
work was executed by the associated firms 
of Alonzo H. Gentry, Voskamp & Neville, 
Inc., and Hoit, Price & Barnes. We would 
like to have correction of this error 
made... 


issue was 


Horr, Price & Barnes 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One Track 


Forum: 

... 1 would appreciate very much your 
placing us on your mailing list for any 
special reports and articles which are 
issued separately from Tue Arcuirectural 
Forum which deal specifically with the 
problems of Housing and Town Planning 
Your articles discussing these fields have 
increasing value and are a real contribution 
to the cause of civic improvement and 
better living in the country . . . 

Cart Feiss, 
Instructor in Town Planning 

Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 

Material which merits publication appears in 
Tue Forum itself. Later demand occasionally 
is met by reprints- “pb. 

Publicizing the Profession 
Forum: 

The bound copies of ads from Time and 
Fortune are the answer to every architect's 
secret desire to advertise. His backward 






THE U. S. SUPREME COURT BUILDING 
And More Than 300 Other Federal Buildings 
Sealed Weathertight with Pecora Calking Compound 


rok dependable protection against weather damage 
the greater efficiency of air conditioning—Pecora Calking Compound was selected 
for a majority of the important new Federal structures. Properly applied, it will not 
dry out, crack or chip. Equally applicable to wood, glass, metal or stone. 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Peeora Paint Company, i. 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Also Makers of MORTAR STAINS @ SASH PUTTIES @ SUCTION MASTIC 


the conservation of fuel 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ness is due to inhibitions instilled in hum 
from his early training at our so-called 
“Accredited Schools” 
Antnony THowin 
Great Lakes Expostion 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Forum: 
... They are so aptly and strategically 
timed that the only suggestion | can offer 
is to ask you to continue it as frequently 


Mrcohitect 


as possible. 
Wares W. Aniscn acer, 
Consultant Architect 
Estate Homes, dnc 
Chicago, Ill. 
Forum: 

... You are covering the ground very 
well indeed and are rendering a real service 
to the profession. Your effort in this direc 
tion and that of many manufacturers of 
building materials will serve greatly in 
bringing the value of architectural service 
to many who are so ignorant of the fune 
tions of a good architect and what valu 
able service he can give 

Freverick W. Revers, Director 

Department of Architecture 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N. } 

Forum: 

. I am sure all architects join with 
me in praise of the very admirable public 
ity which you are giving to the profession 
through these advertisements 


Dana Somes, Architect 


Boston, Mase 
(Continued on page 68) 
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HIGH PRESSURE 


Web aectialeal: 





This New Type High-Pressure 
Calking Gun (patent applied for 

Time and Material Saver Pecora Calking 
Compound is packed in Non-Refillable car 
tridges of approximately One Quart capacity 


Cartridge 
is a4 great 
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(Continued from page 67) 


Forum: 

The reprints of eight advertisements 
that have appeared in Time and Fortune 
calling attention to the importance of ar 
chitectural service are very convincing.- 

It would seem to be obvious that the 
service of a good architect in coordinating 
the many elements that enter into a build- 
ing would add much more to its value than 
the amount of his fee. But in each genera- 
tion many inexperienced people build with- 
out securing such expert assistance. Your 
advertisements should call to the atten- 
tion of some of them the danger of build- 
ing anything without plans, specifications, 
and supervision from a capable architect. 

Lee Burns, President 

Indiana Society of Architects 

Indianapolis, Ind 


Forum: 

... The work you are doing along this 
line should be of considerable help to archi 
tects, and I, for one, appreciate the spirit in 
which you are carrying on... . 

Harry PemBieron, 
Chief Architectural Supervisor 
FHA 


Birmingham, Ala 


Forum: 
... This is a fine thing that you are 
doing and I hope it will mark the beginning 


of a general campaign on the part of archi- 
tectural workers to call attention to the 
value of their services. .. . 
R. C. DarRNELL 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

.. . This section of the country needs 
new homes, it wants new homes, but they 
are skeptical of proper planning and super- 
vision. The pamphlet sent would be a great 
aid in directing the prospective home 
owners to a field of better built homes. 

The architect of today must make a 
greater effort than ever before, if he wishes 
to nain in the home building field. It 
will require the combined efforts of all 
architects and those interested in architec- 
ture if the correct status of building is to 
be maintained. 

C. Waiter Wiper, Architect 

Sheridan, Wyo. 


Forum: 

... These have properly brought to the 
attention of the readers of Time and For- 
tune the value of services to be rendered 
by the architectural profession. 

Harry STERNFELD, Architect 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

.. The profession should, and I think 
does, feel deeply grateful to you for your 
efforts in behalf of the architect, in as 
much as they feel it unethical to advertise 
themselves. 

Also let me say I know of no publica- 





tion more logical in the presentation of its 
material. 
Cyrit T. Tucker, Architect 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Forum: 

. . . Having heard numerous favorable 
comments on these advertisements I am 
sure you have merited the gratitude of the 
whole profession. . . . 

Evucene Weruin, Architect 

Houston, Tex. 


Forum: 

... It is very encouraging to find that 
architecture is at last being advertised and 
that the public is being taught the value 
of an architect. I congratulate you on being 
pioneers in this field. 

Morevanpb Grirrira Situ, Architect 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Forum: 

. ARCHITECTURAL ForuM . . . you 
have and are doing some excellent work 
and come close to being the only architec- 
tural magazine. Your approach is not 
stereotype. 

Artuur Feur, Architect 
Bastrop, Tex. 


Forum: 

Congratulations! I have just received 
vour reprints of advertisements appearing 
in Time and Fortune. I cannot praise them 
too highly. Keep up the good work... . 

Wituiam M. Ricu, Architect 

Chicago, Ill. 





BAUMANN 
COLOR GUIDES 


Color Harmony . Color Yardstick 
. . . Color Dictionary All In One... 


Used by architects, designers, commercial 
artists, interior decorators, manufacturers, 
contractors and by all persons dealing in 


color in any form. 


INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


G. PLOCHERE, !mporter 


BAUMANN COLOR GUIDES 
450 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DRAKE "MOST PERFECT IN WORLD" 


Says Prominent New York 


Man ufacturer® 





Mr. Benj. H. Marshall, Pres., 
The Drake Hotel, 
Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Your institution, “The Drake,” is the 
most perfect hostelry in the world. | 
am constantly traveling here and 
abroad, having taken twenty-one for- 
eign trips up to last February. 








RATES 
begin at 





| shall look forward with pleasure 
to enjoying your fine staff's services 
when again in Chicago. 









*(Original Letter on File.) 
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to all persons interested in 


AIR CONDITIONING 


You are not getting true air conditioning 
unless you get, at least, these services: 


*FOR SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING 


at least 


1. The air must be cooled. 
2. It must be dehumidified. 
3. It must be circulated. 


*FOR WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 
at least 

1. The air must be heated. 

2. It must be humidified. 

3. It must be circulated. 


*FOR YEAR-ROUND AIR CONDITIONING 


at least 


1. The air must be cooled and dehumidified 


in summer. 


2. It must be heated and humidified in winter. 


3. It must be circulated. 


Most air conditioning, in addition, cleans the air 


Any equipment performing less than these minimums is not true air conditioning 


OONE today questions the tremendous ben- 

efits of modern, scientific air conditioning 

. its great contributions to human health and 

comfort . . . the industrial improvements and 

economies it has made possible. Commercially, it 

pays unusually high returns in increased patron- 
age, employee health and efficiency. 

Careless, misleading use of the terms “air con- 

ditioning” and “air conditioners” has caused 

much confusion: There are on the market today 


appliances which may perform one or more of 


the functions of true air conditioning, yet which 
do not perform the minimum necessary to prop- 


erly merit the name “air conditioning.” Many of 


these appliances efficiently and usefully perform 
the limited functions for which they are intended, 
but when they are called “air conditioners,”’ more 
is promised than can be fulfilled. Only with ¢rue 
air conditioning can full benefit be obtained. 

For the protection of your investment and 
for your personal satisfaction, insist on frue air 
conditioning—which means at least the services 
listed above. 


* DEFINITIONS USED BY THE UNITED STAT# 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND THE NATIONAIL 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU. 





This advertisement is sponsored jointly by the 
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Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association and by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 
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TO HAVE LIVED WITH ARCHITECTURE 
IS TO HAVE LIVED WITH PICTURES 
SOMETIMES GREAT ARCHITECTURE 
AND SOMETIMES GREAT PICTURES. 


(An advertisement for LIFE, the new picture magazine) 
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Pictures of architecture at its historic best and at its contemporary best are 
exciting to the readers of this magazine. Exciting because to you who read 
the FORUM architecture is not merely a static, three dimensional solution 
of a problem in steel or stone or wood or brick or glass, but is in fact the 


setting against which Life itself is played. 
eee 


Often the editors of the FORUM have wished they could devote large 
sections of the magazine to picture Life— Life in the lower East Side slums 
(which once were architecture) and in the arrogant Park Avenue slums 
(which also once were architecture), Life in the homes, the hotels, the 
offices, the factories, the stores, the theaters, the hospitals, the schools, the 
public halls of the people and the private halls of the politicians—Life as it is 


lived in and about the buildings which architecture creates. 


But since this job cannot be done by the FORUM we are glad that it is being 
done by our newest associates, the editors of LIFE. To see life, to see the 


world, to eyewitness great events is LIF E’S aim; it was born on November 23rd. 


Because to live with architecture is to live with pictures, the editors of the 


FORUM believe you may wish to know this new weekly picture magazine. 


It is ten cents a copy on the newsstands, $3.50 a year by subscription.* 


THE EDITORS OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


* CHECKS SHOULD BE SENT TO LIFE’S SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 350 EAST 22nd ST., CHICAGO 


DECEMBER - 1936 
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Aerofin Corporation ...................055: 38 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co............. 43 
Aluminum Company of America......... 20 & 21 
American Brass Company, The.............. 37 
American Gas Association...............---- 19 
IE IE hs 3 6.0 6 kn bee oe thee on aeeer 39 
American Rolling Mill Company, The... ..... . 73 
Armstrong Cork Products Company... .Opposite 16 
Auditorium Conditioning Corporation. ........ 42 
Barber-Colman Company .................- 40 
ee ee ee ae 5 
I 6. oo 50's 0 64 Je wp eee ee tees 64 
Bennett Fireplace Corporation. .............. 66 
BT IN ih '6 calod o's hae eae We we Ree Ss 50 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.............. 57 
Briggs Manufacturing Co............. Opposite 66 
SI Sica 5 Bhd oe oh se hs eke ee b os os 7 
Burnham Boiler Corporation................ 64 
Celotex Corporation, The................... 9 
Detroit Lubricator Company................ 6 
Detroit Steel Products Co................... 41 
Es eine 60a h6 ae Soe bO RO eK > O40 0-e% 68 
ee ee eee ee 36 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, The............ ol 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The............. 30 
Formica Insulation Company, The... ........ 13 
ee I twee eee eeceweeen 15 
a nd 6 be dee ae desea ON 11 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc................... 48 
General Electric Company......... 14, Cover IV 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co................ 52 
Graybar Electric Company.................. 28 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works............... 24 
Henry Furnace & Foundry Company, The. ... .. 35 
Insulite NS ocd ald tit amp daw < «4 aad 74 
International Nickel Company, Inc., The...... . 63 
Keasbey & Mattison Company............... 53 
Kelvinator Corporation ............. Opposite 17 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation................ 27 
maimotie Ciretiatowin, Tne... cece 69 
Kleensan Corporation ..................... 49 


INDEX 


1936 
NN os. au ccen ea ee howe eee 62 
Lone Star Cement Corporation. .............. 65 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. .. . . 18 
Masonite Corporation ..........--ccccceces 2 
BR ee ee Opposite 67 
ON TENE o o-0.0 60 Adb wee ae os KOVR OAOR 62 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.......... 16 
PU, GA, DU cw veer ceseewenestecseeeen 38 


Modine Manufacturing Company. . Opposite 50 & 51 


National Chemical & Mfg. Co................ 50 
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Otis Elevator Company...................-. 55 
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Reardon Company, The..................-. o4 
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Safecote Electrical Conductors. .............. 25 
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Sisalkraft Company, The................... 33 
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Swartwout Company, The. .................. 44 
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These attractive bathtoom and 
kitchen arrangements show Briggs 
Beautyware—formed metal plumb- 
ing fixtures made exclusively of 
Armco Ingot Iron and bearing the 


familiar Armco label of quality. 


ARMCO INGOT IRON 


PORCELAIN | 
ae alee 


% 


AUTHORITATIVE 
ENDORSEMENT 


= N os with a free hand you can design kitchens and bathrooms 


in the youthful and lighter mood—using the new formed metal 
plumbing ware. Here are porcelain enameled fixtures that combine 
the best of the old with the best of the new. And, reassuring to you 
and your clients, every piece bears this widely-accepted stamp of 
base-metal quality—the familiar Armco triangle 


e Fresh color and distinctive lines are only a part of the story. Being 
two-thirds lighter in weight than old-style fixtures, formed metal 
plumbing ware cuts handling and installation costs, deadweight and 
total construction cost. And thanks to the lustrous glass-smooth 
finish produced by the “‘wet process’’ of porcelain enameling, they 
are easier to clean and retain permanently their refreshing colorful 
beauty. Simplicity of design as well as color combinations never 
before offered, inspire plans for distinctive bathrooms and kitchens. 


e Write for full details about formed metal plumbing ware in terms 


of that job on the boards or the one coming up. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


A NAME KNOWN TO MILLIONS 
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rH#E INSULITE §& 


“WALL OF PROTECTION” 
GIVES DOUBLE INSULATION 





OUTSIDE 


USE BILDRITE SHEATHING 


Bildrite Sheathing has been accepted by architects 
because it builds better, because it builds stronger, 
windproof walls ... walls that effectively insulate 
against weather extremes. Specify Bildrite Sheathing 
because it offers you these PLUS values: 


1. Four times the bracing strength of ordinary wood 
sheathing. 


2. Far greater insulation than lumber. 
3. No open joints or knotholes . . . windproof walls. 


4. Waterproofed all the way through, every fibre 
protected by a patented asphalt treatment. 


5. Quickly and easily sawed; can be applied with more 
speed than other sheathing. 


6. Moderately priced. 


Insulite products are protected 
against termites, rot and fungi 









THE (Q,iqia" WOOD-FIBER INSULATION BOARD 








” 





INSIDE 


DECORATE WITH INSULITE 





Complete The Wall of Protection by specifying 
Insulite for interior finish on the inside of the walls. 
Insulite Interior Finish products enable you to de- 
sign many distinctive and modern interiors. A 
choice of colors and surface textures offer a wide 
latitude for individual treatment. Insulite Interior 
Finish products perform many important functions: 


1. Reduce the passage of sound through walls 
and ceilings. 


2. Quiet sound within the room. 
3. Provide permanent decoration. 
4. Give high insulation value. 

5. Add to property value. 


6. At low cost. 


asa cc ae err eee nnn ann ann ane cae cece aaa ae ae 


© 1936 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
Dept. AF76, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me complete information and literature. 
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Truscon Open Truss Joist 
firesafe construction 


PARTIAL LIST OF TRUSCON 
STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE BUILDING’ INDUSTRY 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Residential Steel Casements 
Architectural Steel Casements 
Casement Screens 
Double-Hung Windows. 
Donovan Awning Type Windows 
Architectural Projected Windows 
Monumental Projected Windows 
Commercial Projected Windows 
Pivoted Windows 
Continuous Windows 
Utility Windows 
Basement Windows 
Coal Chutes 


STEEL DOORS 


Industrial Steel Doors 
Accordion Doors 
Vertical Lift Doors 
Vertical Lift-Swing and 
Turnover Doors 
Overdoors 
Bifold Doors 
Industrial Canopy Doors 
Airplane Hangar Doors 


METAL LATH 


Original Herringbone Doublemesh 
Insulmesh Plaster Base 
Diamond Laths 
“A” Metal Laths 
Hy-Rib and Diamond Rib Laths 
Trussit and Self-Sentering 
Corner Beads and Accessories 


OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Open Truss Steel Joists 
Open Truss Nailer Joists 
Clerespan Steel Joists 
Reinforcing Products 
Floretyle Construction 
Steeldeck Roofs 
Pressed Steel Inserts 
Duplex Bridging 


TRUSCON STEEL PRODUCTS 


Fire broke out in a large hospital. Flames...fanned by strong winds 
gained rapid headway in certain buildings erected before the advent of 
fire-resisting materials. Floors were destroyed. Sections of walls collapsed. The 
destruction of these older units is plainly visible in the aerial photograph 
reproduced herewith. In the path of this raging fire stood the new building 
indicated in the above photograph. With the exception of the roof (which was 
not built of fire-resisting materials) this new structure was practically undamaged. 
The top floor, buiit with Truscon Open Truss Steel Joists and a 22-inch 
concrete slab, was an effective barrier to the roaring flames. Lower floors have 
the same Truscon Steel Joist construction but with 2-inch slabs. Truscon 
Metal Lath in the plastered walls contributed to the fire-resistance of this structure. 
As a result of their outstanding performance, Truscon Open Truss Steel Joists 
and Metal Lath were used in rebuilding the damaged units of this hospital. 
Truscon engineers co-operated with the architect and general contractors in 
designing a fire-resisting roof involving steel angle beams and struts for the 
support of a Truscon Ferrobord Roof with Truscon Open Truss Steel Joists. 
The urgency of delivery of materials was met promptly by the co-ordinated ac- 
tion of Truscon’s sales-engineering, manufacturing and distributing organizations. 
This is one of thousands of examples of Truscon in action in the interests of 
the building industry. Make Truscon’s 80-page catalog in “Sweet's’’ your guide 


to better construction of alltypes of light and ‘heavy occupancy structures. 
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Detroit’s Garden Courts 
Apartments, modernized 
with G-E Kitchens 


@ Again it has been demonstrated that General 

Electric Kitchens will solve a vacancy problem in 

an old apartment building. In Detroit, the big 
21-year-old Garden Courts Apartments faced a 

serious rental situation. The percentage of occu- 

pancy was steadily decreasing. They decided to 
modernize one wing. These suites were equipped 
with complete G-E Kitchens—and they rented on sight! 
The investment in G-E Kitchens proved so profitable 
that 24 additional suites were equipped with them. 
These, too, rented on sight—and there is a waiting list. Not 
only was the vacancy problem solved but operating costs 
of Garden Courts Apartments were reduced $1400 a year. 


@ The General Electric Kitchen includes electric Refrigerator, 
electric Range, electric Dishwasher and the new G-E Disposall 


that reduces food scraps, bones, fruit parings, etc., to a thin 
pulp and flushes it out the drain like waste water. For com- 
plete information on G-E Kitchens see your G-E Appliance 
Distributor or write to General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Dept., Sec. CG-12, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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